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The  Farmer  as  Warrior  and  Statesman. 

Second  Article 

By  Arthur  Hawkes. 


FOR  our  time,  let  it  be  hoped,  the 
■  farmer  has  concluded  his  part  as 
warrior.  Hu  uirn  of'  statesmanship 
has  come  Nowhere  in  the  world  is  the 
farmer  bv  way  of  becoming  a  statesman 
to  the  extent  that  he  seems  to  be  enter¬ 
ing  upon  that  role  in  Canada.  By  a 
singular  stroke  of  fortune,  within  less 
than  a  year  after  the  end  of  a  vast  war 
in  which  agriculture  played  its  magnifi¬ 
cent  part,  the  farmer  of  Ontario  became 
the  governor  of  the  richest  province  in 
half  a  continent.  He  has  since  develop¬ 
ed  a  party  of  his  own  in  the  Dominion 
Parliament,  with  a  former  member  of 
the  Cabinet  as  a  leader.  In  other  prov¬ 
inces  the  government  has  either  fallen 
to  the  farmers  unmistakably  or  has  ac¬ 
knowledged  their  power. 

It  is  predicted  even  by  the  devotees  of 
the  ancient  political  parties  that  after 
the  next  Dominion  election  the  farmers 
will  be  the  strongest  body  in  the  popu¬ 
lar  chamber,  and  will  be  able,  even  if 
they  do  not  form  the  Administration,  to 
dictate  its  policies.  The  most  popular 
preacher  in  Toronto,  who  happens  also 
to  be  an  advocate  of  a  tariff  as  high  as 
Hainan’s  gallows,  is  telling  audiences 
that  Premier  Drury  is  as  safe  in  the 
saddle  for  the  next  ten  years  as  any 
premier  has  ever  been  for  any  other  ten 
years  in  Ontario  history. 

These  things  have  been  wrought  in  a 
day,  as  history  tells  the  time.  They  ex¬ 


ceed  the  most  extravagant  expectations 
of  those  who  longed  sufferingly  for  the 
time  when  the  tiller  of  the  soil  would 
begin  to  assert  his  right  to  a  dignified 
share  in  the  governance  of  the  country 
which  he  pre-eminently  owned,  and, 
which,  more  than  any  other,  he  made 
prosperous.  The  responsibilities  of 
statesmanship,  then,  are  heavy  upon  the 
Canadian  farmer,  as  they  have  never 
been.  Is  he  prepared  for  so  tremen¬ 
dous  a  job  ?  What  is  necessary  for  a 
great  and  splendid  meeting  of  a  splen¬ 
did  situation?  What  are  the  signs  that, 
out  of  an  uncertain  and  highly  difficult 
posture  of  affairs,  men  will  be  develop¬ 
ed  who  will  as  magnificently  fulfil  the 
need  of  their  times,  as  Cromwell  and 
Washington,  Lincoln  and  Botha  met  the 
situations  they  were  ordained  to  face? 

The  fear  can  be  instantly  dismissed 
that  farmer  statesmen  will  mainly  strive 
after  class  legislation.  There  is  always 
danger,  of  course,  in  a  class  movement — 
the  danger  is  mainly  to  the  class  which 
moves,  and  is  moved.  Let  the  farm¬ 
ers’  political  movement  in  Canada 
become  a  class  government  for  a  class, 
and  the  farmers  themselves  will  be  the 
first  and  the  last  to  suffer  from  its  er¬ 
rors.  It  will  lose  its  power  of  serving 
itself,  and,  more  than  that,  it  will  lose 
the  power  of  chief  servant  to  the  nation 
as  a  whole.  The  world  has  had  alto¬ 
gether  too  much  class  government  from 
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those  very  people  who  now  profess  most 
to  dread  class  government  from  the 
farmers.  Nothing  is  more  ludicrous 
than  the  croakings  about  class  govern¬ 
ment  of  classes  who,  for  centuries,  wal¬ 
lowed  in  it  and  fattened  on  it. 

Nothing  could  be  shorter-sighted  than 
the  preaching  of  a  doctrine  that  the 
main  thing  for  the  agricultural  interest 
of  Canada  to  work  for  is  representation 
in  Parliament  and  Legislature  of  farm¬ 
ers,  by  farmers,  for  farmers.  It  is  pro¬ 
foundly  true  that  the  fundamental  in¬ 
dustry  of  Canada  is  agriculture,  and 
that  the  surest  path  to  a  permanently 
prosperous  nation  is  the  path  of  agricul¬ 
tural  prosperity,  many  difficulties  being 
beneficent  if  only  that  object  can  be 
achieved.  But  that  may  be  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  thing  from  reducing  all  states¬ 
manship  to  the  measure  of  a  class  mind 
and  a  class  experience. 

How  often  have  you  heard  the  com¬ 
plaint  that  the  trouble  with  Canadian 
politics  has  been  that  there  are  too  few 
farmers  in  Parliament?  Why,  it  used 
to  be  said,  the  farmers  are  the  most 
numerous  and  the  most  responsible 
body  of  electors  in  the  body  politic ;  but 
they  are  represented  at  Ottawa  by  less 
than  one-sixth  of  the  membership  of 
the  Commons,  and  by  an  insignificant 
minority  in  the  Senate.  What  we  need 
is  more  farmers.  Is  that  sound  reason¬ 
ing?  Does  it  derive  from  the  most  il¬ 
luminating  experiences  of  statesman¬ 
ship  ? 

When  there  were  only  about  forty 
farmers  in  the  House  of  Commons,  it 
was  said  the  farmers  of  the  nation  were 
regarded  as  negligible  by  whatever 
Government  was  in  power.  Was 
that  because  they  were  farmers?  Not 
at  all.  They  were  as  a  whole,  very 
good  farmers,  and  very  good  members 
of  Parliament.  But  they  were  not  pow¬ 
erful.  Why?  Because  they  were  just 


like  the  next  forty  men  you  met  in  the 
legislative  corridors — they  weren’t  big 
enough  satesmen  to  take  full  advantage 
of  existing  opportunities,  or  to  create 
opportunities  where  the  average  man 
couldn’t  see  an  opportunity  at  all. 

A  round  forty  farmer-commoners  with 
more  than  average  ability  to  think,  plan, 
speak,  strategise,  convince,  and  reach 
the  public  beyond  Parliamentary  walls, 
could  accomplish  anything  thev  jet  out 
to  accomplish.  Thirty  nine  farmers  of 
just  average  ability,  wise  enough  and 
biave  enough  to  follow  the  lead  of  one 
farmer  of  high  statesmanlike  courage 
and  greater  genius  for  leadership  than 
the  other  parties  had  at  command, 
could  achieve  the  substance  of  all  they 
set  out  to  achieve. 

Sixty  nine,  a  hundred  and  sixty  nine 
farmers  will  be  ineffective,  unless  they 
have  among  them  more  capacity  for 
government  than  the  men  opposed  to 
them.  The  trouble,  then,  has  been,  not 
ihat  there  have  been  too  few  farmers 
in  Parliament,  hut  that  those  who  nave 
been  there  have  not  shown  all  the  fight¬ 
ing  genius  that  their  situation  called  for. 
They  have  not  produced  the  essential 
leadership.  If  the  essential  leadership 
has  been  available,  it  is  at  least  open  to 
question  whether  the  essential  follower- 
ship  would  be  forthcoming. 

Never  forget  that  in  statesmanship — 
in  all  the  functions  of  government — 
mere  numbers,  mere  unanimity  of  de¬ 
sire,  mere  devotion  to  an  object,  how¬ 
ever  noble,  will  not  procure  success. 
Anybody  with  the  last  experience  of  af¬ 
fairs,  from  an  institute  meeting  to  the 
management  of  a  general  election,  knows 
the  priceless  indispensability  of  leader¬ 
ship.  But,  in  our  larger  affairs,  the  pub¬ 
lic  mind  has  long  been  confused,  not  to 
say  debauched,  about  this  very  vital 
concern  to  the  well-doing  of  the  com¬ 
monwealth.  Glance  at  what  we  may  call 
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the  orthodoxies  of  our  politics  as  we 
have  known  them,  and  see  what  may  be 
deduced  from  them. 

No  word  in  the  language  has  been  in 
lower  disrepute  than  “politics.”  *  It  has 
been  assumed  to  cover  every  species  of 
selfishness,  misrepresentation,  and  trick¬ 
ery.  To  call  a  man  a  politician  has 
meant  that  he  would  do  anything  to  ob¬ 
tain  votes.  One  could  name  church  of¬ 
ficers  who  have  justified  bribery  on  the 
ground  that  a  man  has  as  much  right  to 
sell  his  vote  as  he  has  to  sell  his  coat. 
The  President  of  Mount  Allison  Univ¬ 
ersity  in  New  Brunswick  tells  of  a  stout 
defender  of  the  faith  who,  one  polling 
day,  told  him  that  he  had  given  his  two 
sons  good  advice  preparatory  to  casting 
their  first  votes : — “When  the  Conser¬ 
vatives  offer  you  money,  take  it  When 
the  Liberals  offer  you  their  money  take 
it.  Then  vote  according  to  your  con¬ 
science.” 

An  editor  and  former  Parliamentary 
candidate  told  me  his  was  the  second 
most  corrupt  county  in  Ontario,  and  that 
in  this  century,  the  price  of  an  agricul¬ 
tural  vote  had  risen  from  two  to  twenty 
dollars.  In  my  hearng,  before  1919,  a 
present  day  member  of  a  provincial  cab¬ 
inet  said  there  wasn’t  a  prominent  public 
man  in  Canada  whose  record  would 
bear  close  investigation.  A  committee 
reported  to  the  Social  Service  Congress 
in  1913  that,  in  a  certain  constituency 
in  the  Maritime  Provinces  eighty  per 
cent  of  the  voters  looked  for  money, 
and  fifty  per  cent  got  it.  The  new 
member  of  Parliament  from  New 
Brunswick,  a  devout  elder  of  the  church, 
freely  confesses  that  for  eight  elections 
he  handled  the  bribery  fund  at  the  same 
polling  station  in  Fredericton. 

Everybody  knows  something  of  what 
conditions  have  been.  Everybody  de¬ 
plores  the  degradation  of  politics  from 
the  science  of  government,  participation 


in  which  should  be  part  of  every  man’s 
religion.  Except  those  who  cannot  con¬ 
ceive  that  public  service  should  not  be 
an  engine  of  private  aggrandizement, 
everybody  has  longed  for  escape  from 
the  slough,  in  which  patriotism  has  too 
long  been  condemned  to  cover  itself 
with  mud.  But  has  everybody  realized 
the  extent  to  which  the  traditional  orth¬ 
odoxy  of  partisanship  has  distorted  the 
public  mind,  and  the  extent  to  which  the 
best  of  us  must  watch  himself,  lest  the 
habits  of  the  Old  Adam  govern  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  New  Day? 

Mr.  Gladstone,  after  an  unrivalled 
experience,  said  that  nothing  was  more 
baneful  in  political  life  than  the  vice  of 
suspicion.  An  old  Parliament  man  who 
has  a  unique  knowledge  of  conditions  in 
Canada  has  said,  somewhat  bitterly,  that 
suspicion  is  the  most  outstanding  char¬ 
acteristic  of  Ontario,  and  that  he  has 
never  been  in  the  company  of  any  three 
men,  to  whom  the  speech,  action,  or 
idea  of  any  public  man  has  been  men¬ 
tioned,  but  one  of  least  of  the  three 
would  suggest  a  despicable  motive  for 
whatever  had  been  expressed  or  done. 
With  far  too  many,  it  is  not  conceivable 
that  a  man  of  political  capacity  can  be 
actuated  in  his  public  service  by  the 
very  same  considerations  that  apply  to 
the  Christian  ministry.  Self-interest  has 
been  regarded  as  the  only  motive  that 
could  carry  Canadians  into  political  con¬ 
troversy,  and,  therefore,  everything  that 
looks  like  civic  devotion  is  to  be  sus¬ 
pected. 

But  why  labor  this  aspect  of  states¬ 
manship?  The  reader  who  has  out¬ 
lived  an  unobservant  childhood  knows 
that  what  has  been  said  is  absolutely 
true;  and  that  such  a  public  service  as 
this  province  and  nation  need,  can  only 
be  attained  by  a  raising  of  the  average 
conception  of  civic  responsibility.  A 
fresh  start  would  be  recommended  by 
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many.  But  you  can’t  make  absolutely 
fresh  starts  with  absolutely  clean  slates. 
You  can’t,  by  making  a  resolution,  be  rid 
of  everything  in  your  political  past,  any 
easier  than  you  can  be  rid  of  the  hair 
on  your  lip.  You  must  begin  where  you 
can  and  go  as  far  as  you  can  induce 
others  to  follow  the  higher  road.  And 
when  you  aspire  to  control  the  provin¬ 
cial  anl  national  governments  you  have 
taken  on  a  job  which  demands  all  the 
breadth,  knowledge,  tolerance,  vision, 
experience  that  can  be  enlisted  for  such 
a  stupendous  enterprise.  The  farmer  as 
statesman  it  is  an  ideal  contemplation, 
But  a  mighty  difficult  practice. 

As  a  me : v  onlooker  apprehends* it,  the 
situation  bespeaks  three  chief  require¬ 
ments  that  may  be  stated  in  general 
terms,  the  application  of  which  can  be 
made  by  any  masculine  or  feminine  citi¬ 
zen  in  the  sphere  of  influence  nearest 
to  hand.  In  our  civic  relationships  there 
must  be : — 

1.  Willingness  to  subordinate  old 
ideas  to  increased  knowledge,  and  wid¬ 
ened  experience. 

2.  Recognition  that  in  all  walks  of 
life  there  are  Canadians  whose  devotion 
to  the  public  well-doing  is  unselfish,  far- 
seeing,  capable  of  rendering  service,  and 
worthy  of  confidence. 

3.  Readiness  to  co-operate,  on  the 
widest  front,  with  all  who  are  in  sub¬ 
stantial  agreement  with  the  objects  of 
the  agrarian  movement,  without  regard¬ 
ing  their  manner  of  livelihood  as  the 
primary  qualification  or  disqualification 
for  service. 

This,  of  course,  means  “broadening 
out.”  By  what  other  policy  can  the 
farmer  achieve  as  a  statesman  what  he 
has  deserved  as  a  warrior?  Can 
there  be  statesmanship  in  an  attitude 
which  says  “We  will  allow  you  to  vote 
ior  us,  but  we  will  not  allow  you  to  join 
us?”  Self-respecting  men  of  ability, 


training,  and  knowledge  of  history  will 
not  consent  to  reduce  their  citizenship 
to  observance  of  a  rigid  maxim : — 
“They  also  serve  who  are  allowed  only 
to  vote.” 

What  is  the  obstacle  to  statesmanship 
as  against  a  purely  class  movement?  Is 
it  not  excessive  self-distrust,  and  timid 
suspicion  of  others? 

It  has  been  contended,  by  leaders  who 
are  entitled  to  every  respect,  that  in  On¬ 
tario,  the  supreme  need  of  the  times  is 
to  keep  the  rural  movement  pure.  That 
is  fine  doctrine,  up  to  a  certain  point. 
But  is  not  the  whole,  situation,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  statesmanship,  now  in 
a  posture  which  the  requirements  of  a 
movement,  however,  admirable,  cannot 
satisfy?  The  U.  F.  O.  has  become  a 
government,  without  ceasing  to  be  a 
movement.  Keep  the  rural  movement 
pure,  and  also  keep  the  government 
pure.  But  the  moment  you  establish 
the  rule  that  a  restriction  which  properly 
applies  to  a  farmers’  club  must  also  ap¬ 
ply  to  the  civic  activity  of  all  who  are 
not  farmers,  do  you  not  betray  the 
most  eminent  self-distrust  that  any  class 
can  exhibit? 

As  soon  as  a  body  of  men  say  they 
cannot  bring  themselves  to  associate  with 
others  of  similar  aspirations  in  the 
promotion  of  legislation  and  the  care 
of  administration,  do  they  not  only  ex¬ 
press  their  suspicion  of  their  compat¬ 
riots,  but  a  deep  distrust  of  their  own 
capacity  to  hold  their  own  as  an  entity 
in  the  state?  This  quality  of  distrust 
used  to  be  prominent  in  the  Labor  party, 
which  forbade  any  of  its  members  to 
speak  on  any  other  than  an  avowedly 
Labor  platform.  Such  a  position  .is  ten¬ 
able  enough,  when  a  movement  is  weak 
and  its  membership  unskilled  in  public 
proceedings.  But  when  it  has  furnish¬ 
ed  members  to  Cabinets,  and  has  mat¬ 
ured  its  strength,  and  elevated  its  ex- 
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perience  and  broadened  its  wisdom,  it 
must  take  chances  whcih,  in  its  infancy 
it  dare  not  take.  You  can’t  grow  big 
men  by  keeping  them  in  swaddling 
clothes;  any  more  than  the  foolish  dame 
could  help  her  daughter  by  admonishing 
her  not  to  go  into  the  water  till  she  had 
learned  to  swim. 

Let  one  make  an  end  of  lecturing  by 
recurring  to  an  example  from  the  great¬ 
est  farmer-warrior-statesman  of  whom 
we  spoke  formerly — Oliver  Cromwell. 
His  immortal  regiment  was  composed 
mainly  of  farmers,  and,  as  he  said  of 
them,  with  fatherly  pride,  “Truly  they 
were  never  beaten  at  all.”  They  were 
the  basis  on  which  was  built  the  most 
victorious  army  of  the  centuries.  The 
farmer-statesmanship  that  has  been  pre¬ 
dicated  in  these  articles  has  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  chance  to  display  the  Agrarian 
movement,  of  which  the  U.  F.  O.  is  only 
one  manifestation,  as  the  Ironsides  of 
the  political  reconstruction  of  our  coun¬ 
try. 

The  Ironsides  began  as  a  mere  troop 
in  a  regiment,  with  a  member  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  as  their  captain.  He  knew  noth¬ 
ing  of  soldiering  till,  at  forty  three  he 
learned  to  drill.  He  picked  his  men, 
chiefly  from  young  farmers.  He  count¬ 
ed  it  necessary  that  they  should  know 
why  they  fought  and  that  they  should 
behave,  in  arms,  as  they  did  on  farms. 
In  time  the  whole  army  was  modelled 
on  their  methods,  and  was  inspired  by 
their  courage.  When  the  Parliament, 
the  King  having  been  beaten,  refused 
to  give  them  the  pay  they  had  cheerfully 
foreborne  demandng  while  the  stress 
was  on ;  and  desired  to  treat  them  as 
if  their  service  was  of  no  account,  they 


remonstrated  in  language  that  nobly  as¬ 
serted  that  they  did  not  cease  to  be  citi¬ 
zens  when  they  became  soldiers. 

Nothing  like  that  claim  had  ever  been 
made  by  the  rank  and  file  of  any  army 
in  the  world.  Nothing  like  it  has  been 
seen  since.  There  is  an  opportunity  for 
something  like  it  to  be  seen  now,  on  the 
part  of  those  who  fought  in  the  war, 
and  of  those  who  know  why  they  fought, 
and  who  have  a  just  conception  of  what 
awaits  to  be  done. 

What  could  not  be  accomplished  in 
Ontario,  with  sixty  thousand  organized 
enlightened,  courageous  landowners  as 
the  Ironsides  of  a  political  army?  Such 
a  phalanx  would  serve  under  a  chieftain 
endowed  with  the  capacity  to  give  to  the 
urban  citizens  a  vivid  comprehension  of 
what  the  country  must  have  if  it  is  to 
be  saved  from  the  worst  consequences 
of  its  blunders  *in  statesmanship  and  its 
sacrifices  to  a  base  partisanship.  Such 
a  chieftain  could  lead  in  bringing  such 
things  to  pass  as  would  (nagnify  the 
nobilities  in  toil  and  pain,  that  were  put 
into  the  subjugation  of  the  forest,  and 
would  dignify  our  future  with  an  in¬ 
formed,  tolerant  and  flourishing  pro¬ 
gress  such  as  never  before  has  been 
known. 

Is  there  any  fear  of  the  marshalled 
agrarians  holding  their  own?  Not  a 
scintilla.  They  are  the  most  numerous, 
the  most  solidly  wealthy,  the  least  var¬ 
iable  of  all  the  elements  in  this  common¬ 
wealth.  All  they  need  to  do  is  to  de¬ 
velop  their  force  as  the  new  Ironsides 
oi  the  changes  that  are  upon  us.  To 
that  end,  God  vouchsafe  to  them  the 
inspirations  they  deserve. 


To  obtain  the  knowledge  the  farmer  needs,  he  must  not  only  think  about 
planting,  but  do  it. — Cato,  95-46  B.  C. 
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The  Novels  of  Thomas  Hardy. 


By  G.  H.  Unwin, 

ARDY  has  been  called  the  greatest 
deliberate  genius  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  The  adjective  is  not 
altogether  happily  chosen  since  it  im¬ 
plies  that  he  is  artificial,  whereas  few 
writers  are  in  closer  touch  with  nature. 
What  the  critics  mean,  I  think,  is  that 
in  all  Mr.  Hardy's  work  there  is  the 
care  and  diligence  of  the  master-builder. 
His  technique  is  perfect  and  his  sense 
of  proportion  unfailing;  no  matter  how 
vivid  individual  scenes  may  be,  the  nov¬ 
els  remain  as  a  compact  whole  in  one’s 
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mind,  just  as  the  outline  of  a  stately 
church  is  remembered  long  after  the 
carvings,  flutings,  pillars  and  other  fine 
details  are  forgotten.  In  this  sense  Mr. 
Hardy’s  genius  is  deliberate;  his  works 
are  fine  examples  of  art  and  nature 
harmoniously  blended. 

Since  1897,  the  date  of  publication  in 
book  form  of  the  Well  Beloved,  Hardy 
has  forsaken  the  novel  and  turned  ex¬ 
clusively  to  poetry.  This  seems  a  cur¬ 
ious  change  for  a  man  of  sixty  years  of 
agfe.  If  the  movement  had  been  in  the 
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other  direction  it  would  have  seemed 
more  in  the  nature  of  things;  for  as  a 
general  rule  we  think  of  poetry  as  be¬ 
longing  to  the  hot  youth  of  man  and 
prose  to  his  sober  maturity.  Mr.  Hardy’s 
five  volumes  of  verse  are,  however,  now 
generally  admitted  to  be  the  “roof  and 
crown”  of  his  work  as  a  novelist.  At 
sixty  years  he  set  out  to  do  in  poetry 
what  he  had  already  done  in  prose,  and 
accomplished  his  purpose  in  the  face  of 
considerable  opposition.  The  extra¬ 
ordinary  part  of  it  is  that  this  octogen¬ 
arian  is  at  the  head  of  our  modern 
school  of  poetry.  He  belongs  to  the 
twentieth  century  as  well  as  the  nine¬ 
teenth,  and  can  write  a  poem  (Jezreel) 
on  the  British  advance  into  Palestine 
that  has  the  vigour  and  dash  of  twenty 
years.  Here  is  no  tendency  to  “rust  un¬ 
burnished.”  Writing  in  the  Canadian 
Bookman,  Professor  Barker  Fairley 
says : ....  In  extreme  old  age  Hardy 
seems  to  have  mastered  the  art  of  Turn¬ 
ing  any  fragment  of  his  experience  into 
poetry.  ..  .The  continued  energy  of  his 
mind  and  art  through  the  sixties  and 
seventies  of  his  long  life  is  one  of  the 
miracles  of  our  contemporary  litera¬ 
ture.”' 

Our  chief  occupation,  however,  is  with 
the  novels,  which  appeared  between 
1871  and  1897.  In  this  period  of 
twenty-six  years  Mr.  Hardy  published 
the  sixteen  volumes  which  have  made 
his  reputation  as  the  greatest  of  living 
English  writers — a  reputation  which 
has  grown  firmer  in  the  last  twenty- 
four  years.  His  labours  have  received 
notable  acknowledgment :  the  Order  of 
Merit  (1910),  Gold  Medal  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Literature,  and  quite  recently 
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the  Nobel  prize.  There  are  not  many 
authors  whose  position  has  thus  been  so 
definitely  fixed  during  their  own  life¬ 
time. 

Anyone  who  wishes  to  begin  reading 
Hardy  should  take  first  of  all  that  de¬ 
lightful  story,  Under  the  Greenwood 
Tree.  This  book  is  to  the  great  novels 
what  As  You  Like  It  is  to  Hamlet,  Lear 
and  Othello.  There  is  in  it  no  trace  of 
Hardy’s  Promethean  defiance  of  the 
“divinity  that  shapes  our  ends.”  The 
descriptions  of  village  life  are  full  of  a 
rich  native  humour  and  kindliness.  The 
quaint  characters — Reuben  Dewey  the 
large,  freely-perspiring  and  genial 
“tranter”,  his  energetic,  sharp-tongued 
wife,  and  Elias  Spinks  the  scholar,  who 
walks  “perpendicularly  and  dramatic¬ 
ally”,  together  with  the  rest  of  the  an¬ 
cient  members  of  the  Mellstock  choir — 
are  true  rustic  types  of  the  early  nine¬ 
teenth  century.  They  do  not  do  much, 
it  is  true,  but  they  live  admirably  in 
these  pages,  and  one  greets  with  pleas¬ 
ure  their  reincarnations  in  the  later  nov¬ 
els.  There  are  two  more  books  of  this 
idyllic  sort,  rustic  comedies  of  manners 
rather  than  profound  studies  of  char¬ 
acter.  They  are,  The  Hand  of  Ethel- 
berta,  and  The  Well  Beloved,  Hardy’s 
last  novel.  These  two  books  possess  a 
more  carefully  developed  plot  than  Un¬ 
der  the  Greenwood  Tree;  but  to  me  at 
least  they  have  not  the  freshness  of  the 
earlier  work.  Hardy  is  happiest  when 
closest  to  the  soil ;  the  conversations  of 
his  “society  characters”  are  too  often 
stilted  and  formal.  Of  this  first  group, 
therefore,  I  should  consider  Under  the 
Greenwood  Tree  the  best  introduction 
to  Mr.  Hardy’s  novels. 

In  the  second  group  I  should  place 
three  novels  which  might  be  called  the 
tragi-comedies,  since  in  all  three  the 
amusing  and  the  pathetic  coexist  in 
about  equal  proportions.  They  are,  A 


Pair  of  Blue  Eyes,  Two  on  a  Tower, 
and  The  Trumpet-Major.  The  first  has 
a  very  clever  plot  but  is  not  equal  in 
depth  of  interest  to  the  other  two.  The 
second  book,  Two  on  a  Tower,  is  in¬ 
tensely  dramatic  and  beautiful  in  con¬ 
ception  and  design ;  yet  on  laying  down 
this  story  of  the  lonely  lady  and  the 
young  rustic  astronomer,  one  is  con¬ 
scious  of  having  been  deeply  stirred  by 
something  which,  though  fine,  has  in  it 
more  of  art  than  life.  Of  the  three  nov¬ 
els  The  Trumpet-Major  is,  to  my  mind, 
by  far  the  best.  It  gives  a  delightful  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  little  village  of  Overcombe, 
during  the  threatened  invasion  of  Nap¬ 
oleon.  The  nervous  dread  and  hatred 
of  “Boney”,  working  beneath  the  plac¬ 
id  exterior  of  village  life,  are  admirably 
drawn,  and  the  background  of  history 
gives  this  amusing  and  pathetic  tale  a 
contact  with  the  outer  world  which 
most  of  Hardy’s  rustic  dramas  do  not 
possess.  In  this  book  his  touch  is  light¬ 
er,  style  more  rapid  and  free,  and  narr¬ 
ative  more  diverting  than  in  any  of  the 
others.  While  the  chief  interest  is  fo¬ 
cussed  in  John  Loveday,  the  loyal  and 
unselfish  soldier,  the  other  characters 
are  well  developed.  Anne  Garland,  the 
gentle  maid  of  the  mill,  who  finds  life 
bewilderingly  volcanic  though  she  is  sure 
it  ought  to  be  tranquil ;  her  various  suit¬ 
ors,  John  the  aforesaid,  Bob  Loveday, 
the  irrepressible  sailor  and  Festus  Der- 
riman,  the  boastful  squire’s  son ;  the 
good-natured  miller  and  his  hired  man, 
David;  all  these  are  touched  off  with 
easy  mastery.  Readers  who  find  Hardy 
in  general  too  sombre  for  their  taste  will 
probably  enjoy  this  tale  more  than  any 
other. 

A  third  group  includes  three  works 
which  are  similar  in  general  design  and 
probably  about  equal  in  popularity. 
These  are,  The  Woodlanders,  Far  from 
the  Madding  Crowd,  and  The  Return 
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of  the  Native-.  They  have  the  following 
points  in  common;  first,  the  interest  is 
distributed  among  four  or  five  charac¬ 
ters,  from  the  contact  of  whose  person¬ 
alities  the  plot  naturally  evolves ;  sec¬ 
ondly,  the  life  of  the  community  is  close¬ 
ly  interwoven  with  some  dominant  feat¬ 
ure  of  rustic  life  or  landscape.  In  Far 
from  the  Madding  Crowd  the  human 
drama  is  marked  off  into  acts  and  scenes 
by  the  changing  round  of  farm  labours. 
In  the  Woodlanders,  as  the  name  sug¬ 
gests,  the  characters  are  drenched  with 
the  influence  of  their  surrounding  for¬ 
est.;  Mr.  Abercrombie  puts  it  perfectly 
when  he  describes  this  book  as  being 
“full  of  a  profound  penetration  of  hu¬ 
manity  by  nature."  Again  in  The  Return 
of  the  Native,  the  opening  picture  of 
Egdon  Heath  probably  the  most  fam¬ 
ous  single  description  of  landscape  in 
English  literature — gives  the  mood  of 
the  whole  story.  This  wide,  unchang¬ 
ing  tract  of  moorland  plays  the  part  of 
a  presiding  spirit,  grim  and  unfriendly 
to  strangers,  but  kindly  to  its  sons  and 
daughters.  Thus  Eustacia  Vye  and 
Wildeve  eventually  perish  quite  as  much 
from  their  inability  to  become  assimil¬ 
ated  with  their  enviroment  as  from  the 
immediate  accident  of  their  human  re¬ 
lations  ;  while  the  other  principal  actors, 
Clym  Yeob right,  his  cousin  Thomasin 
and  Diggory  Venn  find  ultimate  happi¬ 
ness  on  the  wild  soil  of  which  they  are 
the  product.  I  hesitate  to  state  a  pre¬ 
ference  among  these  three  great  books. 
Perhaps  the  Return  of  the  Native  would 
rank  highest  among  those  who  speak 
with  authority.  The  structure  of  this 
story  is  wonderful.  The  plot  grows 
gradually  on  the  readers’  perception,  ap¬ 
pearing  at  first  like  the  “cloud  no  bigger 
than  a  man’s  hand.”  The  book  is  a 
regular  picture-gallery  of  striking 
scenes.  One  example  I  must  quote. 
V  ildeve  and  Venn  are  dicing  for  Thom- 


asin’s  guineas  in  the  midst  of  the  wild 
moor,  Their  table  is  a  great  flat  stone 
and  their  light  is  at  first  a  dim  candle, 
and,  when  that  is  knocked  over  by  a 
blundering  moth,  about  thirty  or  forty 
glow-worms  gathered  from  the  heath. 
So  absorbed  are  the  two  men  in  their 
play  that  they  are  quite  unconscious  of 
a  ring  of  dark  shapes  which  gradually 
grows  smaller  round  them;  these  shy 
but  interested  spectators  are  the  wild 
moorland  ponies,  trembling  but  irresis¬ 
tibly  drawn  by  the  spectacle  of  this  new 
vagary  of  human  passion. 

The  second  novel,  Far  from  the  Mad¬ 
ding  Crowd,  has  the  finest  group  of 
Hardy’s  rustic  characters.  The  humour 
of  this  book  is  so  pervasive  that  it  al¬ 
most  outweighs  the  tragic  element ;  it 
is  of  the  kind  that  endures,  for  its  roots 
are  deep  in  human  nature.  Joseph  Poor- 
grass,  the  prince  of  rustic  philosophers, 
unites  in  his  person  the  quaint  uncon¬ 
scious  humour  and  gentle  resignation  of 
generations  of  English  peasants.  The 
ending  of  the  story  is  tranquil  and  hap¬ 
py :  and  Joseph’s  final  remark  is  the 
best  commentary :  “But  since  ‘tis  as 

His,  why,  it  might  have  been  worse,  and 
I  feels  my  thanks  accordingly.”  Lack 
of  time  and  space  preclude  a  further 
discussion  of  this  group.  The  Wood¬ 
landers  has  in  Marty  South  one  of  the 
noblest  of  this  author’s  excellent  stud¬ 
ies  of  women.  Personally  I  have  always 
considered  that  these  three  books  are 
the  most  characteristic  of  Hardy’s  work. 

The  fourth  and  last  division,  the  great 
tragedies,  includes  The  Mayor  of  Cas- 
terbridge,  Tess  of  the  D'Urbervilles  and 
Jude  the  Obscure.  These  novels  are 
grouped  because  they  are  all  one-char¬ 
acter  books — the  interest  is  concentrated 
in  one  personality.  They  are  all  three 
pure  tragedy,  though  the  forces  produc¬ 
ing  disaster  are  different  in  each  case. 
Thus,  in  The  Mayor  of  Casterbridge  it 
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is  Henchard’s  own  strong  and  turbulent 
nature  which  is  the  compelling  influence. 
He  possesses  in  himself  all  the  ingred¬ 
ients  of  a  struggle.  In  Tess  we  are 
shown  a  pure,  heroic  woman  fighting 
against  social  oppression  and  an  evil  des¬ 
tiny ;  whereas  in  Jude  the  Obscure  we 
have  a  powerful  but  unpleasant  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  old  conflict  between  the 
flesh,  in  the  shape  of  a  woman  and  the 
spirit,  here  concentrated  in  the  love  of 
learning.  These  two  books  have  been 
the  centre  of  much  stormy  discussion. 
It  is  on  them  principally  that  hostile  crit¬ 
ics  of  Hardy  base  their  assertion  that 
his  attitude  of  life  is  morbid  and  pess¬ 
imistic.  Jude  is  a  wonderful  study  in 
psychology,  but  probably  deserves  some 
of  the  hard  things  said  about  it :  but 
Tess,  I  will  uphold,  is  a  good  as  well 
as  a  great  book.  It  is  the  most  intense 
and  personal  of  all  Hardy’s  novels,  com¬ 
parable  only  to  Othello  in  depth  of  trag¬ 
ic  feeling.  It  satisfies  the  Greek  con- 
ception  of  art,  in  that  it  purifies  the 


moral  vision  through  the  emotions,  and 
makes  us  furiously  hate  injustice  and 
oppression. 

The  scene  of  all  these  novels  is  laid 
in  some  part  of  the  south-western  corn¬ 
er  of  England,  in  those  counties  which 
make  up  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Wes¬ 
sex.  Hardy’s  choice  of  a  limited  range 
of  country  was  deliberate,  and  results 
have  shown  the  wisdom  of  that  choice. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  this  part  of 
England  is  particularly  rich  in  historic 
and  literary  associations  it  is  chiefly  a^ 
the  Wessex  of  Hardy’s  novels  that  it 
will  live  down  the  ages.  His  pictures 
of  country  life  and  character  have  done 
more  to  immortalize  this  region  than 
any  history  or  b'ography  ever  written. 
But  he  is  far  more  than  the  mere  chron¬ 
icler  of  a  single  locality.  His  books  are 
universal  in  their  reach,  because  he  has 
set  in  the  midst,  of  that  calm  countryside 
dramas  of  life  which  belong  to  all 
human  experience. 


The  Electrification  of  Seeds. 

A  Revolution  in  Agriculture? 

By  Charles  A  Mercrer,  M.  D. ,  F.  R.  C.  P.,  F.  R.  C,  S- 


FROM  time  to  time,  arts  have  been 
revolutionized  by  the  efforts  of  in¬ 
dividual  men,  often,  men  not  brought  ur 
to  the  art,  but  practicing  in  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  occupation.  Arkwright,  a  bar¬ 
ber,  revolutionized  the  art  of  spinning: 
Cartwright,  a  clergyman,  revolutionized 
the  art  of  weaving;  Watt,  a  maker  of 
mathematical  instruments,  revolutionized 
every  heavy  industry ;  Rowland  Hill,  a 
schoolmaster,  revolutionized  our  com¬ 
munications  by  devising  the  penny  post ; 


and  Mr.  Fry,  an  electrician,  is  revolu¬ 
tionizing  the  art  of  agriculture. 

For  to  produce  a  large  increase  in  the 
yield  of  corn  and  other  crops,  and 
at  the  same  time  a  material  im¬ 
provement  in  quality,  and  to  do 
this  without  any  increase  in  the 
farmer’s  expense,  without  requiring 
any  additional  implement  on  the  farm, 
or  any  new  acquirement  of  skill,  or  any 
additional  expenditure  of  time,  on  the 
part  of  the  farmer — this  is  nothing  short 
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of  a  revolution  in  agriculture,  and  this  is 
what  Mr.  Fry  has  done. 

Electricity  has  long  been  applied  to 
growing  crops,  and  has  had  a  decided 
effect  upon  them  in  producing  more 
rapid  and  more  luxuriant  growth ;  but 
to  subject  a  plant  to  electricity,  either 
continuously  or  at  intervals  during  the 
whole  period  of  its  growth,  requires  a 
considerable  supply  of  electricity  and 
more  or  less  continuous  attention ;  to 
apply  it  over  large  areas  of  many  acres 
must  necessarily  be  costly;  and  to  apply 
ft  over  hundreds  and  thousands  of  acres 
is  scarcely  practicable,  especially  as  the 
installation  of  wires,  etc.,  must  neces¬ 
sarily  interfere  with  the  operations  of 
agriculture.  For  horticulture  it  is  no 
doubt  practicable,  and  may  be  found 
useful  and  even  profitable,  but  the  dif¬ 
ficulty  of  applying  it  on  a  large  scale 
to  agriculture  is  evidently  considerable, 
and  Mr.  Fry  turned  his  attention  to  the 
electrification  of  seeds,  which  is  open  to 
none  of  these  drawbacks. 

The  process  is  novel.  There  we ;  no 
previous  experience  whatever  to  go  up¬ 
on,  and  the  inventor  had  to  feel  his  way 
gradually  to  success  by  the  tedious  pro¬ 
cess  of  trial  and  error,  making  many 
mistakes  on  the  way,  suffering  many 
disappointments,  checked  in  every  direc¬ 
tion  but  the  right  one,  and  learning  from 
every  failure  the  way  to  success.  Be¬ 
ginning  first  in  a  few  pots,  the  experi¬ 
ments  were  soon  extended  to  a  patch  of 
garden  ground,  then  a  neighboring  farm- 
manager  was  persuaded  to  sow,  very  re¬ 
luctantly  and  sorely  against  the  grain, 
a  few  plots  of  agricultural  land.  See¬ 
ing  the  results,  he  was  less  reluctant  the 
next  season ;  and  as  year  by  year  his 
crops  from  electrified  seed  continued  to 
contrast  favorably  with  those  from  un¬ 
treated  seed,  he  sowed  a  larger  acreage 
with  the  former,  until  now  he  sows  no 
unelectrified  seed  except  a  small  patch 


in  each  field  for  comparison;  and  from 
being  an  utter  sceptic,  he  is  become  an 
enthusiastic  advocate  of  the  process. 

Farmers  meet  at  market  and  talk 
about  the  weather  and  their  crops,  and 
thus  news  of  the  process  spread  in  the 
neighborhood,  and  one  farmer  after  an¬ 
other  adopted  it,  first  only  as  a  trial,  and 
on  a  few  acres  of  ground,  but  when  they 
had  had  experience  of  it,  upon  larger 
and  larger  acreages ;  until  at  the  present 
harvest  150  farmers  have  reaped  grain 
growing  from  electrified  seed.  Farmers 
are  a  cautious  and  conservative  race, 
not  eager  to  adopt  new  methods  until 
these  have  been  well  tried  at  other  peo¬ 
ple’s  risk,  and  have  had  their  value 
proved  beyond  question ;  and  those  who 
tried  the  electrified  seed  for  the  first 
time  tried  it  upon  a  few  acres  only,  so 
that  the  total  acreage  thus  sown  last 
season  was  not  much  more  than  2,000; 
but  2,000  acres  is  quite  enough  ground 
to  yield  a  thorough  and  satisfactory  test, 
especially  when  the  trials  are  scattered 
over  many  different  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  on  many  different  soils,  from  the 
infertile  sands  and  newly  plowed  heaths 
of  Dorset  to  the  chalk  around  Salisbury 
Plain  and  the  stiff  clays  of  Cheshire. 
No  doubt  a  much  larger  acreage  would 
have  been  sown  with  electrified  seed  if 
efforts  had  been  made  to  spread  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  its  advantages,  if  the  inventor 
had  not  waited  with  the  intention  of 
perfecting  the  process  and  discovering 
all  its  possibilities  before  taking  any 
steps  to  make  it  known. 

But  it  seems  that  the  possibilities  are 
almost  unlimited.  The  more  he  investi¬ 
gates  it,  and  the  wider  the  scope  of  his 
experiments,  the  greater  are  the  advan¬ 
tages  they  reveal.  As  it  is,  quite  enough 
is  known,  first  to  prove  that  the  process 
is  one  of  very  great  value  if  properly 
conducted,  and  second  to  enable  it  to 
be  conducted  to  the  best  advantage, 
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eliminating  with  certainty  all  the  errors 
that  vitiated  the  results  in  some  of  the 
eaily  experiments,  and  ensuring  without 
fail  a  substantial  increase  in  the  crop. 
This  is  enough  to  justify,  and  indeed 
lo  demand,  the  use  of  the  process.  It 
would  be  unjustifiable  to  withhold  the 
process  longer  on  the  ground  that  all 
the  possibilities  it  contains  are  not  yet 
become  available  in  practice ;  and  the 
inventor  has  at  length  been  prevailed 
upon  to  place  it  on  the  market  as  it  is. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  notable 
increase  in  the  yield  of  grain  from  the 
electrified  seed.  An  average  crop  of 
wheat  in  Great  Britain  is  about  30  bush¬ 
els  per  acre,  of  oats  48  to  80,  of  barley 
32  to  40  bushels.  If  electrified  and  un- 
electrified  seed  of  any  of  these  crops 
are  sown  separately  in  the  same  field  on 
the  same  day  and  treated  in  every  res¬ 
pect  alike,  it  is  found  that,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  crop  and  other  cir¬ 
cumstances  as  yet  imperfectly  known, 
the  yield  of  the  electrified  seed  exceeds 
that  of  the  unelectrified  by  from  four 
to  16  bushels.  The  average  of  the  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  trials  whose  results 
are  at  present  known  is  between  25  and 
30  per  cent  of  increase. 

The  quality  of  the  crop  also,  as  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  weight  per  bushel,  is  im¬ 
proved.  The  increase  in  weight  has 
ranged  from  one  pound  to  as  much  as 
four  pounds  per  bushel.  This  does  not 
seem  a  large  proportion  of  the  weight 
of  an  average  bushel,  which  is  about  63 
pounds ;  but  the  normal  variations  from 
this  average  weight  are  not  wide.  A 
poor  sample  of  wheat  weighs  60  pounds 
to  the  bushel;  a  good  sample  64  pounds; 
66  pounds  to  the  bushel  is  an  exception¬ 
ally  fine  sample.  It  is  evident  that  a 
gain  of  from  one  to  four  pounds  to  the 
bushel  may  make  all  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  poor  and  good,  between  good  and 
excellent.  It  means  better  milling  qual¬ 


ity,  less  offal,  and  more  flour  per  bush¬ 
el.  It  may  mean  all  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  grain  that  can  be  used  only  for 
milling  and  grain  that  can  be  used  for 

seed. 

Even  this  is  not  all  the  advantage  to 
be  gained  by  using  electrified  seed.  Be¬ 
sides  the  increase  in  the  bulk  of  the 
yield  and  the  increase  in  the  weight  per 
bushel,  there  is  an  increase  in  the  straw 
that  may  be  very  important.  In  the 
first  place,  the  electrified  seed  throws 
up  more  straws  from  each  seed  than  the 
unelectrified.  In  one  field  of  oats  the 
increase  was  characterized  by  a  prev¬ 
iously  sceptical  expert  as  “astounding/’ 
for  whereas  the  bulk  of  the  unelectri¬ 
fied  seed  had  thrown  up  only  two 
straws  per  seed,  the  electrified  had 
thrown  up  five.  In  the  second  place, 
the  straw  growing  from  the  electrified 
seed  is  longer  *  than  that  which  grows 
from  the  unelectrified.  The  straw  is  in 
some  cases  only  one  or  two  inches,  in 
other  cases  as  much  as  eight  inches, 
longer ;  but  in  every  case  the  length  is 
increased.  In  the  third  place,  and  this 
is  the  most  important,  the  stoutness  and 
the  strength  of  the  straw  are  increased. 
From  this  it  results  that  the  crop  is  less 
liable  to  be  laid  by  storms  of  wind  and 
rain.  In  one  case  the  visitors  to  a  farm, 
who  had  gone  for  the  purpose  of  in¬ 
specting  the  electrified  and  unelectrified 
crops  growing  side  by  side,  asked  the 
farmer  to  show  them  the  dividing  line 
between  the  two.  “Go  and  look  for 
yourself/’  said  he.  “No  one  but  a  blind 
man  could  fail  to  see  the  difference.” 
And  truly  it  was  so.  On  half  the  field 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  barley  was  ly¬ 
ing  flat  upon  the  ground,  laid  by  the 
recent  thunderstorms.  On  the  other 
half  not  a  straw  was  laid ;  the  whole 
crop  was  standing  upright  waiting  for 
the  reaper. 

Even  those  that  have  been  mentioned 
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are  not  all  the  advantages  that  may  be 
gained  from  electrifying  seed  corn.  It 
seems  that  Corn  growing  from  seed  thus 
treated  is  less  susceptible  to  the  attacks 
of  fungus  diseases  and  wireworm  than 
that  growing  from  seed  that  has  not 
been  treated.  Little  can  be  said  at  pres¬ 
ent-  on  this  score,  for  the  observations 
are  as  yet  incomplete,  and  experiments 
are  in  progress  that  will  test  the  matter 
rp  to  the  hilt.  All  that  can  be  said  at 
present  is  that  there  seems  to  be  a  great 
likelihood  that  the  process  is  protective 
against  smut,  bunt,  rust,  and  other  fun¬ 
gus  diseases. 

So  much  for  the  advantages  of  the 
process;  now  what  of  its  disadvantages? 
These  are  few,  and  can  scarcely  be  con¬ 
sidered  serious.  The  first  is  that  if  the 
process  is  not  properly  carried  out,  the 
result  will  be  disappointing.  This  can 
scarcely  be  considered  a  drawback  to 
the  proce'.s  itself.  It  is  a  simple  pro¬ 
cess,  easily  performed,  occupying  only 
a  few  hours,  and  no  more  difficult  than 
the  process  of  dyeing  a  parcel  of  yarn 
or  sterilizing  a  surgical  dressing;  but, 
like  these  operations,  it  requires  the  use 
of  a  certain  technique,  and  cannot  safely 
be  entrusted  to  inexperienced  hands. 
Properly  performed,  it  can  neither  dam¬ 
age  the  seed  nor  fail  to  enhance  its 
value. 

Secondly,  the  effect  produced  upon 
the  seed  is  not  permanent ;  it  will  retain 
its  enhanced  efficacy  only  for  about  a 
month  after  electrification,  if  kept  in  a 
dry  place.  It  is  therefore  desirable  that 
the  seed  be  sown  promptly  after  it  has 
been  electrified.  The  drawback  is  not 
a  serious  one,  but  if  not  known  and  al¬ 
lowed  for,  it  may  lead  to  disappoint¬ 
ment  and  to  undeserved  discredit  being 
thrown  upon  the  process. 

Thirdly,  the  advantage  accruing  from 
the  process  is  not  uniform.  The  pro¬ 
cess  always  results  in  an  increase  in  the 


yield  of  the  seed;  but  whether  the  in¬ 
crease  will  be  mainly  in  the  grain  or 
mainly  in  the  straw,  and  what  percent¬ 
age  of  increase  it  will  effect,  are  unpre¬ 
dictable.  The  best  results  are  often  ob¬ 
tained  on  poor  land,  where  the  untreat¬ 
ed  corn  gives  but  a  small  return,  but  this 
is  by  no  means  uniformly  so.  What 
the  conditions  are  that  go  to  secure  the 
largest  increases  are  at  present  un¬ 
known. Doubtless  they  will  be  ascertain¬ 
ed  in  time,  when  more  experience  has 
been  had,  and  the  rationale  of  the  pro¬ 
cess  is  better  understood  ;  but  at  present 
we  cannot  say  beforehand  whether  the 
crop  will  be  greatly  belief itted  or  only 
moderately  benef itted. 

/  The  process  is  very  simple  in  prin¬ 
ciple,  though  it  requires  a  good  deal  of 
care  and  of  experience  in  carrying  it 
out.  A  current  of  electriaity  cannot  be 
passed  through  a  heap  of  dry  seed;  the 
grain  must  be  steeped  in  water  that  con¬ 
tains,  in  solution,  some  salt  that  will  act 
as  a  conductor.  Such  a  solution  is 
placed  in  a  tank,  the  seed  is  steeped  in 
it,  and  a  weak  current  of  electricity  is 
passed  by  means  of  electrodes  of  large 
surface  attached  to  two  opposite  end 
walls  of  the  tank.  The  seed  is  then  tak¬ 
en  out  and  dried. 

This  is  the  outline  of  the  process,  but 
the  outline  needs  a  good  deal  of  filling 
in.  The  kind  of  salt  employed  to  en¬ 
able  the  water  to  conduct  the  electricity 
is  not  without  importance.  Seed  that  is 
to  be  sown  on  one  kind  of  soil  will  yield 
better  results  with  a  calcium  salt,  and 
seed  that  is  to  be  sown  on  another  kind 
of  soil  will  yield  better  results  with  a 
sodium  or  some  other  salt.  One  kind 
of  seed  will  need  treatment  for  so  many 
hours,  and  another  kind  for  many  more 
or  fewer.  Barley,  for  instance,  needs 
twice  as  long  treatment  as  wheat  or  oats. 
The  strength  of  the  solution  and  the 
strength  of  the  current  must  be  approp- 
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riate,  and  are  not  necessarily  the  same  in 
each  case.  The  drying  is  very  import¬ 
ant.  The  seed  must  be  dried  at  the 
right  temperature,  neither  too  rapidly 
nor  too  slowly;  and  it  must  be  dried  to 
the  right  degree,  neither  too  much  nor 
too  little. 

All  these  matters  are  important,  and 
it  is  possible  that  variations  in  them  are 
responsible  for  the  variety  in  the  results 
that  are  obtained.  The  proper  treat¬ 
ment  has  to  be  ascertained  by  long  and 
copious  experiments  with  each  kind  of 
seed,  and  it  is  only  by  degrees  that  the 
proper  treatment  has  emerged  from 
these  experiments,  which  have  now  been 
in  progress  for  six  or  seven  years. 

It  will  take  many  years  before  all  the 
process  is  finally  arrived  at.  At  pres¬ 
ent,  it  has  been  worked  out  only  for 
wheat,  oats,  and  barley ;  but  experiments 
have  shown  that  its  advantages  extend 
to  many  other  kinds  of  seeds.  Turnips 
and  other  roots,  maize,  rice,  cabbage, 
and  many  other  plants  grown  from  seed 


are  known  to  benefit ;  but  for  these  the 
process  is  not  yet  recommended,  be¬ 
cause  the  exact  conditions  have  not  been 
thoroughly  ascertained.  Some  of  the 
most  remarkable  results  have  been  ob¬ 
tained  from  electrifying  seed  potatoes; 
but  the  results  are  not  yet  sufficiently 
uniform  to  justify  its  application  on  a 
large  scale  to  potatoes. 

Electrification  of  seeds  will  be  adopt¬ 
ed  on  a  very  large  scale  in  England  for 
next  year’s  harvest.  Every'  farmer  who 
has  tried  it  once  upon  a  small  acreage 
will  use  it  freely;  and  though  it  has 
scarcely  been  advertised  at  all,  farmers 
talk  to  one  another,  they  see  the  articles 
written  by  experts  who  have  inspected 
the  crops ;  and  the  amount  of  seed  that 
will  be  electrified  for  next  year’s  har¬ 
vest  will  be  practically  limited  only  by 
the  capacity  of  the  plant  laid  down  for 
the  purpose.  Ill  Great  Britain  the  pro¬ 
cess  is  established. — Courtesy ,  “ Scien¬ 
tific  American 


Potato  Crop  Insurance. 

By  J  E.  McIntyke,  ’21. 


THE  cheapest  and  most  remunerative 
form  of  insurance  for  the  potato 
crop  is,  without  doubt,  “Poisoned  Bor¬ 
deaux  Spray.”  Unfortunately,  all  potato 
growers  are  not  yet  acquainted  with  this 
method  of  protecting  their  potato  fields 
against  the  dreaded  diseases,  Early  and 
Late  Blight.  And  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  many  growers  who  have  used  it, 
will  tell  you  that  it  is  not  worth  the  cost 
of  application.  Evidently  these  people 
have  not  used  it  properly  else  they  would 
not  be  prejudiced  against  it.  There  are 
a  hundred  ways  of  mixing  Bordeaux, 


but  only  one  right  one,  and  this  way  is : 
to  dilute  both  the  bluestone  solution  and 
the  lime  solution  to  the  limit  allowed  be¬ 
fore  mixing  them,  and  then  to  mix  them 
in  equal  quantities.  For  example  with 
4-4-40  Bordeaux  the  lime  solution  should 
be  diluted  to  20  gallons  and  the  blue- 
stone  solution  to  20  gallons  also  before 
mixing. 

4 

Now  in  the  application  of  Bordeaux 
on  the  foliage,  one  cannot  expect  full 
results  if  only  the  top  surface  of  the 
leaves  are  sprayed,  because  the  fungus 
works  mostly  on  the  under-surface  and 
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therefore  is  not  reached  by  the  mixture. 
A  good  power  sprayer  which  either  up¬ 
sets  the  leaves  or  else  sprays  upwards 
from  between  the  rows  as  well  as  over 
the  rows  by  allowing  three  nozzles  per 
row,  will  of  all  sprayers  give  the  best 
results. 

The  important  factor  in  spraying  po¬ 
tatoes  is  to  keep  the  foliage  well  cover¬ 
ed  with  Bordeaux  during  all  the  blight 
season.  This  necessitates  putting  on 
the  first  spray  when  the  plants  are  about 
eight  inches  high  and  continuing  right 
through  the  summer  at  intervals  of  ten 
to  twelve  days  between  each  spray. 

The  writer  has  seen  excellent  results 
from  a  single  application,  but  this  does 
not,  by  any  means,  prove  that  three  or 
more  applications  would  not  have  in¬ 
creased  the  yield. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  if  a  potato 
plant  is  killed  ten,  twenty  or  thirty  days 
before  maturity,  its  yield  will  be  lessen¬ 
ed  accordingly.  It  has  been  figured  out 
that  in  the  hundred  or  so  days  a  potato 
takes  for  growth  and  maturity,  approx¬ 
imately  the  first  forty  days  are  spent  in 
building  up  the  plant,  or  in  other  words : 
che  starch  factory,  and  the  remaining  * 
sixty  days,  in  storing  starch,  making 
tubers. 

Now  if  we  take  an  average  yield  of 
240  bushels  per  acre,  each  day  would 
mean  an  increase  of  about  four  bushels 
per  acre.  From  this  one  can  estimate 
roughly,  the  approximate  loss  on  a  field 
in  which  the  plants  are  killed  by  disease 
or  other  causes  a  month  or  so  before 


time.  It  simply  means  a  loss  of  about 
120  bushels  to  the  acre  and  these  fig¬ 
ures  corroborate  well  the  results  ob¬ 
tained  in  experimental  plots.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  the  average  increase  in  market¬ 
able  potatoes  per  acre,  obtained  at  the 
Maine  Experimental  Station  over  a  per¬ 
iod  of  seventeen  years  by  the  use  of 
Bordeaux,  was  113  Bushels.  The  New 
York  Experimental  Station  showed  an 
increase  of  97]/2  bushels;  and  experi¬ 

ments  at  Fredericton,  N.  B.  last  year 
showed  results  as  follows : 

Sprayed  Market-  Rotten  Small  Total 

able 

4  times 
4-4-40 

Bordeaux  398  0  14  412 

Untreated  221  77  23  321 

The  total  cost  of  spraying  of  the 
Fredericton  experiments,  was  about  $20 
per  acre,  and  as  the  figures  show  the 
time  and  money  was  well  spent  since 
the  increase  in  yield  was  117  Bushels 
of  marketable  potatoes,  costing  approxi¬ 
mately  17  cents  per  bushel.  Now  be¬ 
sides  the  immediate  financial  results  ob¬ 
tained  through  its  use,  Bordeaux  has  an¬ 
other  advantage.  In  producing  a  larger 
and  better  crop  it  leaves  the  grower  with 
a  much  better  quality  of  seed  on  his 
hands  for  the  next  year  besides  saving 
him  the  labor  of  hand  picking  the  rotten 
potatoes  had  he  not  practiced  spraying. 
These  two  factors  along  with  the  first, 
are  surely  sufficient  proof  that  Bor¬ 
deaux  spraying  in  every  respect  is  a 
cheap  potato  crop  insurance. 


A  soil  that  is  blackish  and  rich  under  the  entered  plowshare,  and  whose 
mould  is  loose  and  crumbling,  (for  this  we  aim  at  in  plowing)  is  generally  best 
for  corn. — Virgil,  Georgies,  37,  B.  C. 
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The  Cattalo. 


By  Maxwell  Graham, 


DirectorfofJPark^  Animals, 

ROM  time  to  time  more  or  less  hap¬ 
hazard  experiments  have  been  un¬ 
dertaken  by  private  individuals,  mostly 
in  the  United  States,  in  the  crossing  of 
buffalo  with  domestic  cattle. 

These  experiments  consisted  in  mere¬ 
ly  letting  range  cattle  run  with  the  buf¬ 
falo  under  more  or  less  wild  conditions, 
the  result  being  a  certain  number  of  hy¬ 
brids,  but  no  systematic  efforts  were  ap¬ 
parently  made  to  segregate  these  latter 


Domiuion  Parks  Branch. 

9th,  1913.  Later,  this  report  was,  in 
the  main,  published  by  the  American 
Genetic  Association. 

During  1914  it  was  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Department  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  that  coincident  with  the  success 
which  had  met  this  Department’s  ef¬ 
forts  to  preserve  from  threatened  ex¬ 
tinction  the  bison,  a  growing  demand 
had  arisen  among  ranchers  in  the  West 
and  others  in  the  East  for  bull  bison 


Buffalo  in  Buffalo  Park. 


or  to  attempt  the  raising  of  a  fixed  type 
from  them. 

Not  until  the  late  Mr.  Mossom  Boyd 
of  Bobcaygeon,  Ontario,  undertook  this 
work  was  any  real  progress  made.  Mr. 
Boyd’s  experiment  was  begun  in  1894, 
by  crossing  a  pure  buffalo  bull  from  the 
government  herd  at  Banff,  Alberta,  up¬ 
on  a  variety  of  domestic  cows. 

Shortly  before  his  death  Mr.  Boyd 
furnished  this  Branch  with  a  signed  re¬ 
port  of  his  experiment  up  to  date,  July 


from  the  government  herds,  with  which 
to  experiment  in  cross-breeding  with 
domestic  bovines. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  in  the  United 
States,  as  in  Canada,  no  provision  had 
yet  been  made  by  their  government  to 
carry  out  in  a  sustained  manner  any  such 
experiments,  neither,  so  far  as  could  be 
ascertained,  had  any  scientific  institu¬ 
tion  in  either  country  attempted  such 
work. 

It  was  also  pointed  out  that  Canada 
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possessed  both  the  largest  herd,  and  the 
finest  examples  of  bison  Americanus  to 
be  found  anywhere ;  that  she  also  poss¬ 
essed  vast  stretches  of  land  in  those 
parts  of  the  Dominion  where  climatic 
conditions  are  more  or  less  unsuitable  to 
the  raising  of  ordinary  range  cattle ; 
and,  that  if,  as  it  was  claimed,  a  new 
race  of  cattle  of  fixed  type  can  be 
obtained  through  the  cross-breeding  re¬ 
ferred  to,  these  cold-ridden  lands  may 
yet  be  used  for  ranch  purposes,  when, 
as  is  now  rapidly  taking  place,  the  pres¬ 
ent  grazing  and  hay  lands  are  cut  up 
for  mixed  farming. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  was 
therefore  informed  that  granting  the 
above,  and  granting  also  the  great  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  improvement  to  the  bedf 
cattle  industry  of  this  country  through 
judicious  breeding  and  selection  in  cross¬ 
breeding  experiments  with  the  bison,  it 
would  seem  in  every  way  fit  and  desir¬ 
able  for  that  Department  to  undertake 
these  experiments,  and  it  was  added  that 
the  fruits  of  such  experiments  could  lat¬ 
er  be  made  available  to  every  farmer 
and  rancher  desiring  to  profit  thereby. 
At  the  same  time  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  was  promised  whatever 
data  or  assistance  the  Department  of 
Interior  possessed  or  could  render  in  the 
event  of  the  former  undertaking  the 
work. 

During  1915  Mr.  Mossom  Boyd  died, 
and  on  or  about  November  26th,  1915, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  purchas¬ 
ed  from  his  estate  twenty  head  of  hy¬ 
brids  and  cattaloes,  the  same  being  ship¬ 
ped  to  the  Experimental  Farm  at  Scott, 
Saskatchewan,  where  they  wintered,  lat¬ 
er  being  transferred  to  a  prepared  en¬ 
closure  adjoining  Buffalo  Park,  Wain- 
wright,  Alberta. 

The  Director  of  Experimental  Farms, 
in  a  recent  article,  summarized  the  advan¬ 
tages  resulting  from  the  cross-breeding 


experiments  under  his  control,  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  in  such  work  to  be  overcome, 
the  purpose  of  the  experiment  and  a 
synopsis  of  the  experiment  to  date ;  be¬ 
fore  largely  quoting  from  this  admir¬ 
ably  succinct  and  lucid  account  it  should 
be  stated  that  in  all  the  breeding  work, 
hitherto  attempted,  domestic  cows  con¬ 
stituted  the  foundation  females  and 
pure-bred  bison  bulls  were  used  there¬ 
on. 

This  product  is  a  hybrid  buffalo  and 
is  so  called.  The  product  of  two  hy¬ 
brids  has  been  designated  by  the  late 
Mr.  Boyd  as  “Cattalo”  and  this  term  is 
now  generally  accepted  by  Canadian  and 
American  breeders. 

Under  the  following  captions  the  Di¬ 
rector  of  Experimental  Farms  has  stat¬ 
ed  : — 

THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  HYBRID 
BUFFALO  AND  CATTALO. 

There  are  many  outstanding  desirable 
characters  of  hybrid  buffalo  and  of  true 
cattalo.  Briefly,  these  are  as  follows : — 

( 1 ) .  The  hide,  which  is  very  similar 
to  that  of  the  buffalo  in  quality,  dura¬ 
bility,  thickness  of  hair  and  general 
warmth,  might  in  itself  be  an  excellent 
reason  for  investigation.  The  coats  of 
the  cattalo  and  hybrid  buffalo  in  con¬ 
dition  for  (the  winter  ,show  not  only 
length  and  thickness  of  hair,  but  an  ex¬ 
cellent  curl  and  lustre,  which  provides 
excellent  protection  for  the  winter  and 
would  provide  a  robe  of  great  durabil¬ 
ity  and  richness  in  color.  With  furs 
and  skins  at  present  prices,  these  cattalo 
skins  for  robes  might  easily  be  worth 
$100.00  each.  To  ^ettle^s  in  the  far 
north  countries,  particularly  the  north¬ 
ern  part  of  the  three  Prairie  Provinces, 
who  are  now  using  robes  of  domestic 
hides,  these  cattalo  robes  with  their  pli¬ 
ability,  durability  and  great  warmth, 
would  be  of  material  value. 
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(2) .  Ruggedness.  These  animals, 
like  the  buffalo,  are  particularly  rugged. 
They  face  storms  and  do  not  drift  with 
the  storm  as  do  domestic  animals.  They 
are  never  cast  on  hill  sides,  as  range 
cattle  often  are,  and  are  not  susceptible 
to  disease.  In  fact,  the  herd  owned -by 
the  Dominon  Government  has  had  no 
infectious  disease  of  any  description. 

(3) .  Rustling  qualities.  These  an¬ 
imals  are  splendid  grazers.  Like  the 
buffalo,  they  are  able  to  forage  and 
thrive  on  comparatively  poor  pastures. 


dry  season  and  relatively  poor  pasture. 

(4).  Meat.  These  animals,  like  the 
buffalo,  carry  a  higher  per  cent  of  their 
flesh  along  the  back  than  do  domestic 
cattle.  It  is  true  that  the  thighs  are 
often  rather  light  and  that  either  in 
dressing  percentage  or  in  actual  quan¬ 
tity  the  meat  does  not  compare  with  the 
choicest  domestic  beef.  However,  a 
large  percentage  of  the  poorly  bred  beef 
breeding  animals  of  poor  type  as  found 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  Prairie 
Provinces  might  be  more  or  less  improv- 


Cattalo  Bull. 


During  the  winter  they  graze  through 
the  snow.  In  the  five  years  in  which 
they  have  been  in  the  posession  of  the 
Government  they  have  had  no  winter 
shelter,  and  the  only  feed  given  has  been 
hay  from  stacks  during  the  most  severe 
weather  and  when  snow  was  the  deep¬ 
est.  A  careful  examination  of  the  herd 
during  the  fall  of  1919  showed  these 
animals  to  be  in  much  higher  flesh  than 
domestic  cows  on  the  same  range.  In 
fact,  the  condition  of  these  animals  was 
outstandingly  good,  considering  the  very 


ed,  both  in  dressing  percentage  and  in 
actual  value  of  meat  with  an  infusion 
of  the  blood  of  these  hardy  animals. 

DIFFICULTIES  IN  BREEDING. 

This  problem  of  utilizing  buffalo 
blood  in  the  upbuilding  of  hardier  herds 
has  not  been  solved,  and  is  not  open  to 
easy  solution,  owing  to  the  following 
reasons : 

(1).  In  making  the  initial  cross  be¬ 
tween  the  bison  and  domestic  cattle  a 
very  high  percentage  of  the  calves  are 
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born  dead,  due  to  excessive  fluids.  This 
mortality  is  not,  as  is  commonly  sup¬ 
posed,  due  to  the  heavy  shoulder  of  the 
bison  calf.  In  fact,  the  pure  bison 
calves  themselves  show  no  excessive 
shoulders  at  birth.  This  trouble  at 
birth  is  often  the  cause  of  the  loss  of 
the  domestic  cows,  as  well  as  the  calves. 
It  is  true  that  this  difficulty  is  confined 
largely  to  the  violent  first  cross  and  is 
not  met  in  later  crosses.  However,  in 
itself  it  has  discouraged  most  experi¬ 
menters  from  attempting  anything  fur¬ 
ther  or  continuing  this  work  in  a  large 
way. 

(2).  The  lack  of  fertility  of  these 
hybrids,  particularly  the  first  cross  hy¬ 
brids,  has  been  an  outstanding  diffic¬ 
ulty. 

The  first  cross  hybrid  males  appar¬ 
ently  are  rarely  fertile,  but  the  females 
are  quite  commonly  fertile.  However, 
the  herd  owned  by  the  Dominion  Ex: 
perimental  Farms,  situated  at  the  Buf¬ 
falo  Park,  Wainwright,  contains  four¬ 
teen  proven  breeding  females  and  one, 
possibly  two,  proven  bulls.  It  is  hop¬ 
ed  that  true  cattalo  bulls  will  prove 
more  fertile  and  will  largely  solve  these 
great  difficulties. 

the  purpose  of  this  experi¬ 
ment. 

Briefly,  the  reasons  for  which  this 
experiment  is  being  conducted  are  as 
follows : — 

(1) .  To  fix  the  type  and  fertility  of 
this  breed  termed  “cattalo”,  thus  over¬ 
coming  the  difficulty  of  the  hybrids. 

(2) .  To  breed  and  select  cattalo  with 
the  idea  of  high  class  meat  production, 
but  above  all,  to  retain  the  rustling 
qualities,  ruggedness,  hardiness  and  the 
qualities  of  hide. 

(3) .  The  purpose  of  this  breed  is 
not  to  replace  or  even  use  with  domestic 


cattle  where  domestic  cattle  thrive  prof¬ 
itably. 

(4).  To  produce  fertile  prepotent 
cattalo  sires  to  be  used  with  domestic 
females  in  producing  animals  of  good 
beef  type  in  the  northern  part  of  the 
Prairie  Provinces  and  in  the  Northwest 
Territories,  where  there  is  such  an  enor¬ 
mous  range  of  excellent  quality,  but 
where  cattle  breeding  does  not  and  prob¬ 
ably  never  will  exist,  owing  to  the  need 
of  winter  shelters  and  large  quantities 
of  stored  winter  feeds.  Buffalo,  at  the 
present  time,  are  wintering  in  this  north 
country  at  large,  and  since  the  cattalo  are 
apparently  as  rugged  at  Wainwright, 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  they 
might  prove  equally  hardy  in  this  north 
country. 

SUMMARY  OF  EXPERIMENT  TO 

DATE. 

The  original  herd  owned  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  was  purchased  in  the  year  1915 
from  the  estate  of  Mr.  Boyd.  The  late 
Mr.  Boyd  carried  on  this  experiment 
for  several  years  and  his  work  largely 
overcame  in  this  herd  the  great  diffic¬ 
ulty,  as  above  described,  in  producing 
hybrids. 

The  many  changes  to  which  this  herd 
have  been  subjected  since  1915  and  the 
lack  of  fertility  on  the  part  of  the  bulls 
has  made  progress  to  date  very  slow. 
The  herd  was  not  finally  located  in 
their  permanent  quarters  at  Wainwright 
until  1918. 

The  present  experiment  is  only  pos¬ 
sible  due  to  the  co-operation  in  effort 
between  the  Experimental  Farms 
Branch,  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  Parks  Branch,  Department  of  the 
Interior,  which  latter  branch  controls 
the  Buffalo  Park  at  Wainwright,  a 
place  of  outstanding  interest  to  all  lov¬ 
ers  of  live  stock  and  one  which  all  Can¬ 
adians  should  visit  if  possible. 
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During  the  year  1919,  the  following 
plan  of  breeding  was  undertaken.  This 
was  the  most  successful  season  to  date. 
The  following  crosses  and  matings  have 
been  made: — '  ' 

(  1 ) .  Hybrid  and  cattalo  cows  X  bis¬ 
on  sires.  Several  bison  bulls  were  tried 
out,  but  since  they  refused  to  associate 
with  the  cows  this  work  was  discontin¬ 
ued. 

(2).  Hybrid  and  cattalo  cows  X  do¬ 
mestic  sire.  In  this  case  an  excellent 


of  Central  Asia,  is  zoologically  the  con¬ 
necting  link  between  bison  and  cattle. 
The  yak  crosses  readily  and  safely  with 
domestic  cattle,  hence  it  is  hoped  in  this 
experiment  that  the  hybrid  resulting 
from  the  yak  cattle  cross  will  in  turn 
cross  readily  and  safely  with  the  bison 
and  thus  assist  in  producing  fertile 
males,  overcoming  the  previously  men¬ 
tioned  difficulties,  mortality  and  lack  of 
fertility.  The  yak  is  about  the  same 
size  as  the  Aberdeen  Angus.  It  is  dis- 


BufTalo  Herd  iu  Elk  Island  Park. 


Hereford  bull  was  used  and  apparently 
successfully. 

(3) .  Domestic  cows  X  hybrid  buf¬ 
falo  sire.  The  domestic  cows  were  ex¬ 
cellent  high-grade  Shorthorns,  Angus, 
and  Hereford.  The  hybrid  buffalo  sire 
was  a  very  fine  specimen  and  known 
in  our  records  as  Huron. 

(4) .  Domestic  cows  X  yak  sire. 

(5) .  Yak  cows  X  yak  sire. 

The  yak  (Poephagus  Grunniens) 
whose  original  habitat  is  the  Plateaux 


tinguished  by  its  very  long  hair  and 
especially  the  long  haired  and  horse-like 
tail.  The  yak  is  usually  black  in  color, 
although  sometimes  white  or  brown.  It 
is  a  wonderful  ranger,  will  withstand 
extreme  cold  and  is  accustomed  to  rus¬ 
tle  a  living  through  long,  cold  winters. 
At  the  same  time,  the  yak  is  domestic¬ 
ated  and  is  not  subject  to  disease.  The 
meat  of  this  animal  is  almost  identical 
with  beef  in  every  respect,  other  than  it 
is  finer  grained.  This  possible  infusion 
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of  yak  blood  into  the  experiment,  as 
originally  outlined,  is  possible  only 
through  the  assistance  and  co-operation 
of  the  Parks  Branch. 

Briefly,  this  whole  experiment,  which 
is  yet  in  its  initial  stages,  holds  a  prom¬ 
ise  of  a  very  considerable  economic  val¬ 
ue,  especially  for  that  part  of  Canada 
including  the  sub-Arctic  forests  and  the 
rangers  of  the  barren  lands  immediately 
to  the  north.  The  experiment  also  of¬ 
fers  an  excellent  field  for  the  study  of 
breeding  principles  and  methods,  and  in 
this  connection  the  Experimental  Farms 
Branch  is  conducting  it  most  closely.”.  . 

Supplementing  the  above,  it  may  be 
stated  that  among  the  principal  difficul¬ 
ties  to  be  surmounted  are  first  the  nat¬ 
ural  antipathy  of  bison  (or  buffalo) 
bulls  to  domestic  cows,  unless  brought 
up  in  association  with  each  other. 

This  difficulty  can,  it  is  considered, 
be  readily  got  over  by  means  of  artificial 
insemination. 

The  second  difficulty  lies  in  the  fact 
that  owing  to  excessive  secretion  of  the 
amniotic  fluid  the  first  cross  is  very 
apt  to  have  fatal  results.  This  danger, 
it  is  believed,  as  pointed  out  in  the  ar¬ 
ticle  by  the  Director  of  Experimental 
Farms,  can  be  got  over  by  using  the 

% 

Yak  as  the  latter  forms  a  connecting 
link  between  the  Oxen  and  the  Bisons. 

Fortunately,  however,  no  trouble  of 
this  kind  has  so  far  been  experienced 
when  crossing  hybrids,  obtained  from 
the  first  cross,  domestic  cows  X  bison 
sires,  with  purebred  animals  of  both 
species.  Nor  is  such  danger  at  all  apt 
to  ensue  through  the  crossing  of  animals 
both  of  which  are  of  mixed  blood. 

Something  more  may  be  stated  as  to 
the  improvement  of  our  beef  carcasses 
through  an  admixture  of  bison  blood 
with  that  of  beef  cattle. 

The  bison  carries  an  exceedingly  high 
percentage  of  beef  on  the  back  which 


is  the  most  valuable  part  of  a  beef  car¬ 
cass  ;  and  the  inheritance  of  this  quality 
is  noticeably  present  in  all  cattle  having 
in  them  the  blood  of  bison. 

The  hump  of  the  bison  is  not  a  mass 
of  fat  as  some  people  suppose  but  is 
formed  through  the  prolongation  of  the 
neural  spines,  which  are  fully  double  as 
long  as  those  of  domestic  cattle,  and 
this  hump  is  also  formed  by  the  great 
amount  of  muscular  tissue  which  fills 
up  the  angle  between  the  neural  spines’ 
and  the  ribs. 

In  a  rib  roast  of  beef  this  muscular 
tissue  constitutes  the  upper  cut  and  a 
roast  from  a  hybrid  has  been  known  to 
have  an  upper  cut  nine  inches  deep. 

Since  the  article  quoted  was  printed 
an  opportunity  has  occured  which  per¬ 
mitted  of  a  test  being  made  of  cattalo 
beef  as  compared  with  domestic  beef. 

Samples  of  the  meat  were  sent  to  25 
householders ;  12  declared  in  favour  of 
the  texture  of  cattalo  meat  as  compared 
with  domestic  beef. — 16  declared  in  fav¬ 
our  of  the  flavour  of  cattalo  meat  as 
compared  with  domestic  beef. 

When  it  is  considered  that  the  cattalo 
in  question  was  a  fully  matured  bull, 
:t  may  te  conjectured  how  very  favour¬ 
able  the  replies  would  have  been  if  the 
animal  had  been  younger  and  a  steer. 

In  this  connection,  it  may  be  stated, 
that  recent  tests  of  the  meat  of  both  a 
pure  bison  bull  and  bison  cow  go  to 
show  that  the  meat  of  the  bison  or  buf¬ 
falo  of  either  sex  is  remarkably  tender 
as  compared  with  domestic  beef  cattle 
(except  cows)  when  classed  as  old. 

As  the  Director  of  Experimental 
Farms  has  stated  the  whole  experiment 
of  cross-breeding  bison  with  domestic 
bovines  is  yet  in  its  initial  stages,  but 
already  holds  a  promise  of  very  consid¬ 
erable  economic  value,  and  it  should  be 
borne  ,in  mind  that  such  an  experiment 
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must  in  the  nature  of  it  cover  a  period 
of  years. 

It  should  also  be  remembered  that  the 
chances  of  ultimate  success  are  greatly 


152 

enhanced  through  an  abundant  source 
of  supply  so  far  as  bison  are  concerned, 
our  present  herd  at  Buffalo  Park 
^mounting  today  to  some  5000  bison. 


The  Packing  House. 

The  Other  Side  of  the  Question. 

By  O.  R.  Eyans,  ’23. 


N'  EARLY  every  periodical  we  pick  up 
today  has  some  reference  to  the 
prevailing  high  prices  of  foodstuffs. 
Chief  among  these  is  meat,  and  when¬ 
ever  this  is  mentioned  the  discussion 
turns  toward  the  Packing  House  as  the 
root  of  all  evils,  the  mysterious  machine 
into  which  an  animal  costing  15  cents 
per  pound,  liveweight  goes  to  be  bought 
later  as  steak  at  40  cents  per  pound.  It  is 
not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  justify 
the  present  price  of  meat,  justifiable 
though  it  may  be.  I  shall  merely  at¬ 
tempt  to  clear  away  some  of  the  mists 
which  hang  about  Packing  House  pur¬ 
poses  and  practices  and  try  to  bring 
about  a  better  understanding  between 
the  producer,  that  is,  the  Livestock 
farmer  and  the  Packer  or  manufacturer; 

A  large  majority  of  farmers  labor  un¬ 
der  the  delusion  that  the  Packing  inter¬ 
ests  control  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Live¬ 
stock  market  and  can  manipulate  them 
at  will.  This  absolutely  erroneous  idea 
is  the  prime  factor  in  causing  the  dis¬ 
trust  and  suspicion  referred  to  in  the 
preceeding  paragraph.  The  price  of 
meat  is  controlled  almost  entirely  by 
the  age-old  law  of  supply  and  demand 
and  for  the  rest  by  the  quality  and  con¬ 
dition  of  the  article  offered.  To  quote 
a  more  or  less  extreme  case  look  at  the 


happenings  in  the  hog  market  during 
1919. 

With  the  final  shipments  of  War 
contracted  American  fat  pork  piled  tons 
high  on  their  docks  and  becoming  stale 
and  an  immense  Railway  strike  further 
complicating  matters,  the  British  Minis- 
tery  of  Food  re-controlled  Bacon  and 
Pork  products  in  July,  1919.  In  order 
to  get  rid  of  this  almost  unsaleable  Am¬ 
erican  article  the  dealer,  under  the  Food 
Control  Laws,  was  forced  to  buy  four 
cases  of  it  for  every  case  of  Canadian 
bacon.  This  soon  stopped  our  export 
trade  almost  entirely.  On  top  of  this 
feed  grains  were  high  and  seemed  to 
be  on  the  rise.  Toward  the  late  sum¬ 
mer  domestic  hog  prices  began  to  fall 
with  the  result  that  the  hog  raiser,  rath¬ 
er  than  carry  his  stock  over  the  winter 
under  existing  circumstances  rushed 
them  to  market.  The  result  was  a 
slump  of  from  20  to  15  cents  per  pound 
in  about  three  months.  By  the  Spring 
of  1920,  however,  the  usual  reaction 
had  set  in  and  trade  conditions  had  re¬ 
gained  normal  once  more.  Nevertheless 
good  brood  sows  are  now  scarce  and 
the  hog  market  is  firm  with  light  of¬ 
ferings. 

It  will  therefore  be  seen  that  the 
Packer  is  forced  to  buy  his  raw  mater- 
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ial  on  a  market  which  one  week  may 
have  2,000  animals  offered  and  the 
next,  6,000.  In  the  nature  of  things  he 
must  absorb  practically  everything  that 
comes  on  the  market  even  though  he 
may  have  no  sale  for  it  at  the  time.  To 
hold  such  a  surplus  over  until  an  outlet 
is  available  takes  a  large  plant  with  its 
corresponding  overhead  charges.  This 
is  a  factor  which  the  average  farmer 
overlooks.  The  Packer  must  keep  his 
plant  in  operation  to  supply  his  custom¬ 


ers  and  is  forced  to  buy  stock  regard¬ 
less  of  price.  Generally  speaking  prices 
in  the  butcher  trade  rise  and  fall  sym¬ 
pathetically  with  the  Livestock  market. 
He  may  buy  on  a  declining  market  and 
by  the  time  his  product  is  ready  to  go 
out  to  retailer,  prices  have  dropped  again 
and  he  is  forced  to  sell  his  carcasses  at 
a  loss.  If  the  slump  is  only  temporary 
he  is  able  to  recoup  himself  somewhat, 
but  so  narrow  is  the  margin  between 
profit  and  loss  that  the  slightest  varia¬ 


tion  may  mean  thousands  of  dollars.  To 
illustrate  this  I  quote  some  deductions 
from  the  Government  assessment  re¬ 
turns  of  the  “Big  Five”  Packers  of  Chic¬ 
ago.  If  one  of  these  firms  had  sold  their 
year’s  output  for  one  cent  per  pound 
more  they  would  have  made  a  profit  of 
59  million  dollars.  Had  they  sold  it 
for  one  cent  per  pound  less  than  they 
did  they  stood  to  lose  31  million.  This 
same  firm  made  a  profit  of  only  14  mil¬ 
lion  on  a  total  investment  of  1200  mil¬ 


lion.  Thus  we  see  that  the  stability  of 
the  meat  packing  industry  depends  on 
the  maintenance  of  a  reliable  supply  of 
Livestock  of  a  known  quality. 

The  Packer  has  long  recognized  this 
and  tried  to  co-operate  with  the  farm¬ 
er  for  their  mutual  benefit.  Here  again 
that  seemingly  basic  antipathy  steps  in 
and  thwarts  him  at  every  turn.  Be¬ 
sides  the  large  element  of  fluctuations 
in  the  supply  of  the  raw  material,  the 
Abattoirs  have  two  or  three  other  fact- 
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ors  to  deal  with.  Chief  among  these 
is  the  quality  of  stock  which  is  being 
offered. 

Cattle  of  poor  quality  and  lacking  in 
finish  have  been  coming  to  the  market 
in  ever  increasing  quantities  for  the  past 
two  or  three  years.  These  animals  sell 
at  from  two  to  four  cents  per  pound 
liveweight  or  roughly  $30  to  $40  less 
than  good  animals  and  anyone  in  touch 
with  feeding  and  marketing  conditions 
will  readily  recognize  that  such  a 
"spread”  as  this  means  the  difference 
between  profit  and  loss  to  the  meat  pro¬ 
ducer.  The  Packer,  who  must  keep  his 
plant  running  cannot  discriminate  and 
is  forced  to  buy  this  poor  type  of  beef. 
The  net  result  is  a  general  depression 
of  the  industry,  for  the  consumer  will 
not  purchase  this  second  or  third  rate 
article.  Thus  all  along  the  line  from 
producer  to  consumer,  lack  of  quality 
has  a  tendency  to  produce  losses  instead 
of  profits. 

In  looking  about  for  a  solution  of  the 
problem  of  improving  the  quality  of  our 
Livestock  we  do  not  need  to  go  far. 
The  Scrub  Bull  is  in  the  limelight  for 
the  last  time  and  it  is  not  a  minute  too 
soon.  A  few  figures  showing  the  re¬ 
sults  which  his  elimination  will  bring 
about  may  be  of  interest. 

In  1919,  of  932,483  cattle  sold  on  the 
public  Stockyards  of  Canada,  525,649 
classed  as  "good”  and  406,834  or  43% 
as  "common.”  The  average  weight  of 
these  latter  animals  was  800  pounds.  If 
these  had  carried  200  pounds  more  the 
increase  in  pounds  would  have  been 
91,366,800.  At  13  1/4  cents  per  pound, 
the  average  price  paid  for  that  weight 
(1000)  animal  would  have  netted  the 
producer  $12,106,101.  Farmers  readily 
recognize  that  good  breeding  makes  easy 
feeding  and  if  these  common  animals 
had  had  any  real  care  along  such  lines 
that  loss  would  not  have  been  possible. 


Further  proof  of  this  fundamental 
principle  might  be  given  by  a  glance  at 
the  hog  situation  but  time  or  space  will 
not  permit. 

Another  factor  which  has  a  bearing 
on  the  situation  under  discussion  is  the 
preventable  losses  which  occur  in  the 
handling  of  the  cattle  during  the  few 
days  just  previous  to  slaughtering.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  damage  due  to  the 
bruised  condition  of  Livestock  killed  in 
Canadian  Abattoirs  amounts  to  $1,500,- 
000  annually.  The  non-practice  of  de¬ 
horning  alone  has  caused  a  loss  of  $250,- 
000  per'  year  to  the  producer,  and  the 
Packer  has  suffered  in  proportion.  So 
great  is  the  need  for  this  practice  that 
the  Government  has  issued  a  circular 
which  sums  up  merely  the  benefits  to 
the  farmer  from  de-horning  at  least  his 
beef  animals. 

1.  Better  appearance  of  the  cattle. 

2.  Quieter,  more  subdued  nature 
making  fattening  less  costly. 

3.  More  cattle  can  be  shipped  in  one 
car,  thus  effecting  a  saving  in  freight 
costs. 

The  Packer  benefits  by  having  less 
bruised  carcasses  to  sell  and  less  costly 
meat  condemned.  The  annual  loss  to 
the  Abattoirs  of  bruised  and  condemned 
meat  is  70,000  pounds.  It  may  be  ex-, 
plained  here  that  a  bruise,  while  not 
injuring  the  hide  to  any  extent,  causes 
a  clot  of  blood  to  form  an  unsightly 
blotch  in  the  flesh  under  the  skin.  When 
killed  and  •  skinned  this  immediately  be¬ 
comes  noticeable  and  in  all  cases  lowers 
the  value  of  the  carcass,  for  the  affect¬ 
ed  area  must  be  cut  out  and  condemned. 
The  writer  has  seen  an  animal  bought 
in  the  Eat  Stock  Show  ring  at  inflated 
prices  as  prize  beef,  rated  when 
dressed  as  second  class  meat.  In  nearly 
every  instance  bruises  are  unnecessary 
if  care  and  gentleness  are  used  in  the 
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handling  of  the  stock  and  de-horning 
practiced. 

Possibly  the  greatest  single  cause  of 
unwarranted  loss  to  both  the  producer 
and  Packer  is  disease.  Tuberculosis  is 
a  sinister  word  and  the  farmer  has  good 
cause  to  fear  it ;  all  the  more  so  because 
it  is  not  easily  recognized.  It  is  true 
we  have  a  method  of  testing  for  it,  but 
besides  being  costly  it  is  not  infallible. 
For  these  reasons  the  Livestock  farmer 
does  not  use  it  and  only  when  the  an¬ 
imal  is  slaughtered  does  its  presence  be¬ 
come  proved.  Even  then  the  actual 


the  larger  Canadian  Abattoirs  during 
each  of  the  last  ten  years  up  to  1919 
were  diseased.  These  figures  represent 
only  a  part  of  the  total  killing  as  the 
smaller  and  local  butchers  are  not  yet 
completely  supervised  by  Government 
appointed  Veterinarians  as  are  the  large 
plants. 

To  show  how  fallible  even  the  best 
judges  are,  the  writer  was  present  at 
the  purchase  and  slaughter  of  a  carload 
of  prize  cattle  by  the  head  buyer  of  one 
of  the  largest  Abattoirs  in  Canada. 
These  animals  were  bought  in  the  Eat 
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A  “Wiltshire  Side” 


producer  never  learns  that  such  and 
such  a  one  of  his  animals  was  con¬ 
demned  as  unfit  for  human  consump¬ 
tion.  The  only  notice  he  gets  is  jan 
item  of  20  cents  per  steer  or  50  cents 
per  female  sold,  deducted  from  his 
check.  This  disease  insurance  is  taken 
by  the  Abattoirs  in  an  attempt  to  cover 
the  losses  sustained  by  them  when  an 
animal  is  condemned,  as  otherwise  this 
would  be  a  complete  loss.  The  farmer 
may  scoff  at  the  idea  of  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  diseased  animals  being  sold 
yet  statistics  tell  us  that  3.7%  of  the 
cattle  and  15%  of  the  hogs  killed  in 


Stock  Show  ring  before  mentioned  for 
25  cents  per  pound  and  weighed  around 
1400  pounds  each.  Three  out  of  the  fif¬ 
teen  were  diseased  and  one  partially  so. 
No  business,  no  matter  how  philanthrop¬ 
ic  it  may  be  can  afford  to  go  on  sus¬ 
taining  losses  of  this  kind.  It  is  in¬ 
evitable  that  these  losses  must  be  event¬ 
ually  charged  back  to  either  the  pro¬ 
ducer  or  the  consumer.  The  Packer 
must  keep  the  price  paid  to  the  farmer 
as  low  as  possible  and  cover  his  con¬ 
demned  meat  losses  ‘by  increasing  his 
price  to  the  consumer.  We  have,  in 
this  fact  then,  the  main  cause  of  the 
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seemingly  great  disparity  between  'live 
and  dressed  meat  costs  today.  The 
farmer  should  recognize  that  by  taking 
every  precaution  to  keep  his  herd  as 
healthy  as  possible  he  is  in  reality  help¬ 
ing  to  maintain  and  improve  the  market 
■for  his  article. 

With  such  a  mass  of  proof,  further 
evidence  seems  unnecessary  to  bring  out 
the  fact  that  future  efforts  of  the  farm¬ 
er  and  the  Packer  should  be  co-opera¬ 
tive.  .  The  farmer  has  long  known  that 
the  best  way  to  sell  the  produce  of  his 
farm  is  to  have  it  walk  off  in  the  form 
of  livestock.  The  subsequent  advantag¬ 
eous  disposition  of  his  product  lies  in 
the  hands  of  a  group  of  men  who  have 
only  a  mercenary  interest  in  the  farm¬ 
er  as  a  unit.  The  Stockyard  Companies 
and  Commission  men  believe  themselves 


indispensible,  but  any  influence  they  may 
exert  goes  toward  the  maintenance  of 
the  good  will  of  their  customers,  the 
Abattoirs.  The  main  problem  thus  lies 
between  the  farmer  and  the  Packer.  As 
for  the  latter,  he  has  long  realized  that 
his  salvation  lies  in  the  hands  of  the 
former.  His  efforts  have  been  constant¬ 
ly  directed  toward  an  improvement  of 
the  country’s  meat  supply.  The  Scrub 
Bull  campaign  is  on  and  has  produced 
excellent  results.  Let  the  farmer  go 
but  one  step  further  and  feed  and  care 
for  the  offspring  of  his  purebred  bull 
in  the  way  they  deserve.  Let  him  for¬ 
get  his  unfounded  prejudice  against  the 
manufacturer  of  his  raw  article  and  bet¬ 
ter  conditions  in  the  Livestock  industry 
must  inevitably  result. 


Raising  a  Log  Barn. 

By  Peter  McArthur. 


I  wonder  what  became  of  the  old  log 
barn  that  was  over  there,”  asked 
the  grey-bearded  pioneer  as  he  pointed 
with  his  cane  to  a  new  frame  building 
with  tin  roof,  silo,  hay-forks,  rack-lift¬ 
ers,  and  all  the  modern  improvements. 
I  was  giving  him  a  lift  on  the  way  home 
from  the  post  office. 

“It  was  pulled  down  a  few  years  ago 
and  cut  up  into  stove  wood.”  I  remem¬ 
bered  the  old  barn  well  for  more  than 
once  when  a  boy  I  had  climbed  up  the 
logs,  as  if  the  wall  were  a  great  ladder, 
to  get  to  the  pigeon  nests  under  the 
clap-boards. 

“Tell  me  about  it!”  I  exclaimed  im¬ 
petuously.  “Who  were  the  corner  men  ? 
Who  all  was  there?  How  did  they 
build  log  barns?” 

o 


He  laughed  good-naturedly  at  my  en¬ 
thusiasm. 

“You  haven’t  the  Gaelic,  have  you?” 

“I  have.  Direach  cho  math  ris  a 
Beurlah.”  (Every  bit  as  good  as  the 
English) . 

“Tell  it  to  me  in  the  Gaelic.” 

What  follows  is  a  translation  of  his 
description,  as  well  as  the  simple  and 
poetic  Gaelic  can  be  rendered  into  com¬ 
mon-place  English.  The  horse  was  al¬ 
lowed  to  walk  past  the  scene  which  he 
was  calling  to  mind  for  I  did  not  wish 
to  lose  a  word  of  what  he  was  telling. 
There  are  few  men  now  living  who  took 
part  in  raising  ?  log  barn  and  of  the 
younger  generation  there  are  not  many 
who  have  had  a  chance  to  hear  the 
story. 
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“It  was  in  the  early  summer,  for  I 
remember  the  oeas  in  that  field  over 

X 

there  where  the  barn  stood  were  that 
long/*  and  he  marked  off  about  a  foot 
on  h’s  cane. 

“All  the  neighbors  had  been  asked, 
and  I  should  say  there  were  sixty  men 
there.  No,  they  didn’t  come  from  far 
for,  though  you  may  not  believe  it,  there 
were  more  men  in  the  country  then  than 
there  are  now.  The  families  that  moved 
in  were  large,  and  you  would  often  find 


six  or  seven  stout  sons  under  the  same 
roof.  The  folks  in  those  days  were 
neighborly,  and  when  there  was  a  rais¬ 
ing  or  a  logging  bee  they  didn’t  just 
send  one  man  to  change  work  and  keep 
track  of  every  hour  like  they  do  now. 
The  father  would  come  and  bring  his 
boys  with  him,  and  they  would  all  work 
hard  till  the  job  was  done,  and  no  one 
would  think  anything  more  about  it. 

“What’s  that — what  tools  did  they  use 
in  framing?  There  was  only  one  tool 


in  those  days  and  that  was  the  axe,  and 
the  men  that  used  it  could  do  anything 
with  it  from  making  a  dove-tailed  corn¬ 
er  to  shaving  themselves  before  going 
to  church.  The  corner  men  at  the  rais¬ 
ing  were  your  Uncle  Duncan,,  Alex  Pat¬ 
terson,  John  and  Jim  Thompson,  or  per¬ 
haps  it  was  Alex.  Thompson,  I  am  not 
sure.  All  the  Thompsons  were  good 
with  their  axes.  Your  uncle  was  good, 
too,  but  Alex.  Patterson  was  the  best 
man  on  the  corner  we  ever  had  in  these 


parts.  It  was  seldom  they  ever  had  to 
lift  a  log  to  shave  even  a  chip  off  it  af¬ 
ter  he  had  made  ready  his  corner.  No, 
he  didn’t  use  any  bevel  or  gauge  of  any 
kind.  His  bevel  was  his  eye.  We  were 
three  days  raising  that  barn,  for  the  logs 
in  it  were  heavy,  oak  and  ash  mostly. 
They  got  them  out  with  the  oxen  on  the 
snow  in  the  winter-time.  Down  there 
by  the  creek  flats  where  the  government 
drain  is  now,  there  was  the  finest  black 
ash  timber  I  ever  saw.  You  could  get 
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logs  sixty  and  seventy  feet  long  without 
a  limb,  and  as  straight  as  a  ram-rod,  and 
when  you  were  making  rails  they  would 
split  like  a  ribbon. 

“No,  they  didn’t  roll  up  the  logs  on 
skids.  They  pushed  them  up.  They 
didn’t  have  ropes  and  they  didn’t  have 
pike  poles,  either.  They  just  got  good 
crotches  in  the  woods  and  rounded  them 
out  with  their  axes  so  that  the  logs  would 
fit  into  them.  Then  they  bored  a  two- 
inch  augur  hole  in  the  middle  of  the 
crotch  and  fitted  an  iron  wood  pole  into 
it.  It  was  just  like  a  big  wooden  fork, 
and  it  was  easy  to  get  straight  iron- 
wood  poles  for  the  handles.  They  were 
in  the  woods  everywhere  in  those  days. 
All  the  country  round  here  was  mostly 
under  woods  then.  All  that  block,” — 
and  he  waved  his  cane  towards  a  clear¬ 
ed  stretch  of  land  of  eight  hundred  acres 
that  now  has  hardly  a  stick  on  it,  except 
a  few  shade  trees — “all  that  block  was 
under  woods  then,  and  this  gravel  road 
we  are  riding  on  was  a  trail  among  the 
stumps.  Only  this  field  here  was  clear¬ 
ed,  and  the  black  woods  came  down  to 
where  you  see  the  wind-mill  now. 

“Yes,  we  were  three  days  building  it 
and  we  had  a  good  time,  for  everybody 
was  good-natured  and  there  was  plenty 
to  eat  and  drink.  You  know  there  nev¬ 
er  was  a  raising  or  a  logging  bee  in 
those  days — it  was  sixty-three  years  ago 
— without  plenty  of  good  whiskey,  and 
you  may  not  believe  me,  but  at  that 
raising  no  one  got  the  worse  of  it,  though 
it  was  passed  around  all  day.  No,  they 
didn’t  take  it  around  in  a  pail  with  a 
tin  dipper  the  way  you  have  heard  folks 
say.  It  was  passed  around  in  a  bottle 
and  each  man,  when  it  came  to  him, 
put  it  to  his  head  and  drank,  and  wiped 
his  mouth  with  the  back  of  his  hand. 
There  might  have  been  a  few  people 
that  began  to  show  signs  and  to  be  a 


little  noisy  by  night,  but  no  one  ever  got 
the  worse  of  it. 

“They  killed  two  fat  sheep  and  a 
“tore”  (shoat).  At  some  meals  the  meat 
.  was  fried,  but  mostly  it  was  boiled,  and 
there  was  plenty  of  good  bread  and  but- 
•  ter,  potatoes,  tea,  eggs  and  dried  apples 
and  pumpkin  pies.  They  used  to  raise 
great  pumpkins  in  those  days,  for  every¬ 
one  had  his  good  field  of  corn.  There 
wasn’t  much  beef,  though  if  the  harvest 
was  good  they  would  go  to  the  Fall  Fair 


— “if  the  harvest  was  good’’ — 

and  buy  an  animal.  A  Fair  then  was  a 
place  for  people  to  buy  and  sell,  and 
not  a  show  like  they  have  now.  Some¬ 
times  a  couple  of  farmers  would  go  in 
together  and  buy  a  steer  to  salt  down 
for  the  winter.  They  would  divide  it 
between  them. 

“Oh,  yes,  about  the  raising.  Well, 
there  wasn’t  much  to  it,  except  pushing 
up  the  logs  on  the  skids  and  having  the 
corner  men  do  their  work.  They  laid 
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the  sills  first,  the  full  size  of  the  barn, 
and  then  built  up  the  mows,  three  or 
four  logs  high.  It  looked  at  first  as  if 
they  were  building  two  barns,  because 
the  mows  were  built  separate.  When 
the  mows  were  high  enough  they  built 
up  the  rest  of  the  height  of  the  door  by 
putting  toggles  between  the  logs.  When 
the  door  was  high  enough  they  put 
cross-beams  along  the  mows  and  cut 
what  they  called  squaw-notches  in  them 
to  hold  the  first  long  logs  that  were  laid 
the  whole  length  of  the  building.  These 
logs  were  always  heavy  usually  oak,  so 
that  they  would  hold  the  building  to¬ 
gether.  Pushing  up  the  short  logs  was 
not  so  hard.  They  would  put  two  or 
three  of  the  forks  that  I  told  you  about 
at  each  end,  and  one  or  two  in  the  mid¬ 
dle.  Then  all  hands  would  push  to¬ 
gether  while  someone  gave  the  word : 
‘Yeho-heave,’  ”  or  as  he  gave  it  in  the 
Gaelic:  “  ‘Ye-ho-suas  a  nis.’  (Up  with 
it).  Big  strong  men  they  were,  and 
when  they  heaved  at  a  log  it  had  to  go. 
And  they  looked  older  and  graver  than 
men  do  now,  for  even  the  young  men 
wore  beards.  What  clothes  had  they? 
Homespun,  mostly.  Flannel  shirts  dy¬ 
ed  grey  with  beech  bark,  and  full-cloth 
pants  dyed  black  with  log-wood.  Those 
pants  were  so  thick,  and  when  they  got 
wet  were  so  stiff,  folks  didn’t  have  to 
hang  them  up  to  dry;  they  just  stood 
them  up  in  a  corner  behind  the  stove. 
It  was  hot  work  at  that  raising  for  the 
woods  were  around  us  like  a  wall,  and 
the  sun  made  the  heat  flicker  until  the 
whole  clearing  was  like  a  furnace.  What 
wind  there  was,  was  over  the  tree-tops 
and  high  above  our  heads.  Those  who 
had  red  cotton  handkerchiefs  used  them, 
and  those  who  had  not  snapped  the 
sweat  out  of  their  eyes  and  off  their 
burning  faces  with  their  fingers.  I 
sometimes  think  the  heat  was  worse 
then,  for  the  swamps  were  full  of  water 


all  summer  long,  and  when  the  sun  drew 
it  up  it  made  the  air  heavy,  and  hot,  and 
damp. 

“I  remember  that  when  we  came  to  the 
first  big  log  that  went  over  the  door 
and  from  end  to  end  of  the  barn,  it 
rolled  back  three  times  into  the  peas  be¬ 
fore  we  could  get  it  to  stay  up  where 
the  corner-men  could  get  at  it.  You 
will  remember  that  the  gables  were 
made  of  logs,  each  one  of  which  got 
shorter  as  they  built  towards  the  top, 
and  straight  across  from  gable  to  gable 
they  laid  rafter-logs  for  the  clap-boards. 
The  clap-boards  in  those  days  were  not 
nailed  down,  but  held  in  place  with  logs 
laid  on  top  of  them. 

“Yes,  the  women  used  to  gather  to 
help  at  the  tables  and  with  the  cook¬ 
ing  the  same  as  they  do  now.  The 
tables  were  just  planks  laid  on  wooden 
horses  and  covered  with  white  cotton. 
No  one  had  many  dishes  in  those  days 
and  when  there  was  a  raising  they 
would  borrow  the  dishes,  and  knives, 
and  forks,  from  all  the  neighbors.  It 
was  no  china  and  silverware  they  had 
then,  but  thick  crockery  and  steel  knives 
and  forks.  It  was  maple  sugar  they 
used  in  the  pies  and  in  the  tea.  They 
would  have  a  big  cake  and  scrape  it 
down  as  they  needed  it,  and  there  would 
be  a  bowl  of  it  on  the  table  and  it  look¬ 
ed  very  much  like  Muscavado  sugar  that 
you  never  see  any  more.  They  set  the 
tables  out  under  the  trees,  but  one  day 
it  was  raining  and  they  had  to  put  it  up 
in  the  house.  The  old  log  house  stood 
where  the  big  brick  stands  now.  Al¬ 
though  the  folks  who  were  better  off 
had  chairs,  most  people  used  benches 
and  stools  that  they  made  themselves. 
Do  you  know  you  could  walk  through 
this  settlement  from  one  end  to  the  oth¬ 
er  and  you  wouldn’t  find  a  lock  on  any 
idoor.  If  you  were  away  from  home  at 
night  and  you  were  too  far  to  get  home, 
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you  could  go  and  pull  the  latch-string 
on  the  first  door  you  came  to  and  go 
@nd  stay  for  the  night.  Besides  that, 
you  could  leave  your  axes  and  wedges 
and  hickory-knot  mallets  on  a  stump  in 
the  field  or  by  the  road  when  you  were 
through  working  with  them  and  no  one 
would  touch  them,  even  though  you  left 
them  there  for  six  months.  It  was  dif¬ 
ferent  after  the  railroad  came.  All 
kinds  of  skalawags  came  in  with  the 
railway,  and  some  of  them  haven’t  gone 
out. 

“Oh,  yes,  the  raising.  Well,  there 

wasn’t  much  more  that  I  could  think  of. 

'  •  «• 

except  that  when  the  barn  was  built  we 
had  a  big  dance,  and  girls  that  you  re¬ 
member  as  grandmothers  when  you  were 
a  boy  were  dancing.  It  was  a  piper  we 
had  to  make  the  music.  He  was  the 
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grandfather  of  the  man  living  on  the 
farm  now.  He  moved  away  to  the 
States  forty  years  ago,  and  I  often  won¬ 
der  what  became  of  him  and  the  other 
sons.” 

“If  you  like  I’ll  call  him  up  by  tele¬ 
phone  and  ask  him,  and  I  can  tell  you 
the  next  time  I  meet  you  at  the  post  of¬ 
fice.”  I  volunteered. 

“Ach,  the  telephone,  that’s  another 
new  thing.  At  the  time  of  that  raising 
people  would  have  thought  the  telephone 
was  ‘buchachas,’  (Black  Art).” 

We  had  reached  the  corner  where  our 
ways  parted,  and  after  he  got  out  of  the 
buggy  he  thanked  me  for  the  ride  with 
a  touch  of  olden  courtesy.  And  I  thank¬ 
ed  him,  for  it  was  I  who  had  profited 


most. 
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Some  More  Recent  RevelationsVe-Basic  Slag 


•To  The  Editor: — 

IN  your  issue  of  April,  1921,  under  the 
“The  Virtues  of  Basic  Slag”  there 
appear  some  interesting  facts  regarding 
this  valuable  plantfood,  also  some  state¬ 
ments  that  would  bear  considerable 
modification. 

We  take  it  of  course,  that  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  any  scientific  subject,  that 
the  cause  of  science  s  best  by  taking  in¬ 
to  account  results  obtained  by  all  of  the 
leading  experimenters ,  especially  when 
important  conclusions  are  to  be  drawn 
and  broad  principles  are  claimed  to  have 


been  established. 

With  these  thoughts  in  mind  may  we 
supplement  the  article  in  question  with 
a  report  of  results  obtained  in  tests 
equally  recent  to  those  quoted  in  yours 
of  April,  1921,  and  in  localities  much 
nearer  to  Ontario  than  are  even  the  far 
distant  provinces  of  this  dominion.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  the  tests  that  we  are  about  to 
cite  are  not  the  product  of  7  years’ 
work,  but  are  the  averages  of  experi¬ 
ments  of  20  years  duration. 

The  Ohio  Experiment  Station,  locat¬ 
ed  at  Wooster,  Ohio,  has  carried  on 
tests  for  the  last  18  and  20  years. 
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Where  they  have  compared  the  effect  wheat,  clover  and  timothy  in  rotation, 
of  equal  quantities  of  acid  phosphate  on  limed  and  unlimed  soils,  the  results 
and  Basic  Slag  applied  to  corn,  oats,  'are  as  follows : 


Average  increase  per  acre  from  Acid  Phosphate 

and  Basic  Slag 


On  Unlimed  Land 


On  Limed  Land 


plot  11 


plot  29 


ACID  PHOSPHATE 


BASIC  SLAG 


CROP 


Corn . 

Oats . 

Wheat... 

Clover... 

Timothy 


Bushels  21.61 
“  22  68 
“  18  93 

Pounds  1,388 
“  1,060 


17.67 
18.18 
17  36 
1,540 
970 


PLOT  11 

ACID  PHOS. 

PLOT  29 

BASIC  SLAG 

23.34 

17,54 

18.17 

13.52 

16  22 

13.36 

1,581 

1,404 

1,169 

880 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  only  place 
that  Acid  Phosphate  shows  less  result 
than  Basic  Slag  is  on  the  unlimed  clov¬ 
er.  This  is  quite  natural  since  it  is  not 
claimed  that  .'Acid  Phosphate  carries 
lime,  and  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that 
clover  require  a  sweet  condition  of  soil 
in  order  to  thrive.  On  the  limed  plots 
acid  phosphate  increases  are  materially 
larger  than  those  obtained  from  Basic 
Slag  in  all  cops. 

These  gains  in  a  similar  test  at 
Strongsville.  O.,  when  figured  at  a  nor¬ 
mal  price  show  the  following  financial 
leturn : 

Uni  rued  L  rued. 

Plot  11 — Acid  Phosphate. ..$100.96  $96.90 

Plot  29— Basic  Sla^ .  91.11  77.24 

In  the  results  just-  quoted  there  has 
been  included  the  effect  of  Nitrate  of 
Soda  and  Miniate  of  Potash,  both  of 
which  were  applied  in  common  with  the 
phosphates .  to  pi  )ts  11  and  29. 

Disregarding  the  effects  of  these  two 
constituents  since  they  are  uniform  for 
both  plots,  when  the  increases  are  estim- 
ted  at  present  valuations  and  the  phos¬ 
phoric  acid  in  both  Acid  Phosphate  and 
Basic  Slag  are  estimated  at  current 
prices,  it  is  evident  that  the  Acid  Phos¬ 


phate  gives  more  profitable  increases. 

Now  if  a  profit  of  such  a  material 
degree  results  from  the  use  of  14  p.  c. 
acid  phosphate  over  17  p.  c.  basic  slag, 
much  more  will  it  result  from  the  use 
of  16  p.  c.  acid  phosphate  over  8  to  10 
p.  c.  basic  slag.  This  statement  is  made 
on  the  basis  of  the  quotation  from  Dr. 
E.  H.  Russell,  director  of  the  Rotham- 
sted  Station  (writing  in  the  Chemical 
News,  Feb.  18,  1921,)  where  he  says 
“So  far  as  present  information  goes, 
these  slags  are  of  equal  value  per  unit 
of  phosphorus  to  agriculturists”. 

It  is  frequently  suggested  that  the 
lime  carried  by  basic  slag  functions  suf¬ 
ficiently  to  recommend  basic  slag  over 
acid  phosphate  as  a  carrier  of  phos¬ 
phorus.  On  this  point,  Director 
Thorne,  of  Ohio  Experiment  Station, 
says  “Our  conclusion  is  that  the  farm¬ 
er  cannot  afford  to  pay  any  more  for 
a  pound  of  available  phosphoric  acid 
in  basic  slag  than  a  pound  of  the  same 
element  in  available  form  would  cost 
in  acid  phosphate,  even  for  use  on  acid 
soils,  since  the  lime  carried  by  the 
slag  is  not  sufficient  to  offset  its  slight 
lack  of  effectiveness  as  a  carrier  of 
Phosphorus.”  Ohio  Monthly  Bulletin, 
March,  1918. 
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The  same  general  results  were  ob¬ 
tained  in  the  potato  rotation  con¬ 
ducted  for  16  years  by  the  Ohio  Ex¬ 
perimental  Station.  It  can  readily  be 
established  from  both  sets  of  experi¬ 
ments  that  if  the  phosphoric  acid  of 
the  17  per  cent,  slag  used  in  the  Ohio 
tests  were  charged  for  per  unit  of 
phosphorus,  at  the  present  price  being 
charged  for  8  per  cent,  slag,  the  marg¬ 
in  of  gain  for  16  per  cent,  acid  phos¬ 
phate  would  be  very  materially  in 
favor  of  acid  phosphate. 

Purdue  Agricultural  Experiment 
Station,  Lafayette,  Indiana,  (as  re¬ 
ported  in  Bulletin  210  1918)  has  been 
conducting  comparative  phosphate 
tests  on  its  Bedford  experiment  field 
with  17  per  cent.  slag.  After  the  cost 
of  the  carriers  of  phosphorc  acid  had 
been  deducted  from  the  value  of  the 
grain  and  hay  proluced,  the  net  re¬ 
turns  per  acre  ^from  acid  phosphate 
stood  at  $24.11  and  basic  slag  at  $16.21 
per  acre.  In  these  tests  equal  quant¬ 
ities  of  phosphoric  acid  were  applied 
per  acre. 

The  writer  in  the  article  in  ques¬ 
tion  says :  “For  present  purposes, 

however,  attention  must  be  restricted 
to  the  records  from  official  experi¬ 
ments  conducted  /over  a  period  of 
years  and  furnishing  data  fully  at¬ 
tested.” 

Here  you  have  it,  Mr.  Writer.  The 
experiments  we  have  quoted  were  con¬ 


ducted  absolutely  free  from  any  in¬ 
fluence,  either  pro  or  con,  towards 
materials  used ;  and  for  20  and  18 
years  respectively. 

Undoubtedly,  high  grade  slag,  such 
as  we  assume  was  used  in  the  '  ex¬ 
periments  at  Kentville,  has  a  place  as 
a  carrier  of  phosphoric  acid  for  Cana¬ 
dian  usage.  We  understand  that  the 
Belgian  government  ‘is  assisting  the 
fertilizer  manufacturers  of  Ahat  re¬ 
sourceful  , country  to  place  a  '  high 
grade  slag  where  it  can  meet  ready 
sale.  Such  action  of  government  is 
highly  to  be  commended,  ,and  is  in 
marked  contrast  to  the  tone  of  the 
paragraph  quoted  in  the  article  in  your 
April  issue  (which  by  your  editorial 
footnote  would  appear  to  be  a  report 
on  experiments  carried  on  by  the  Do¬ 
minion  Government)  where  fully  reg¬ 
istered  material,  put  out  by  Canadian 
fertilizer  manufacturers,  is  called 
“counterfeit  product.” 

We  wish  it  distinctly  understood 
that  we  hold  no  brief  for  low  grade 
fertilizers  or  low  grade  slag.  Reliable 
data  published  from  careful  long¬ 
time  experiments  go  to  show  that 
high  grade  fertilizers,  and  high  grade 
slag  are  uniformly  most  profitable  to 
the  farmer. 

(Signed)  HENRY  G.  BELL. 

Director  Soil  and  Crop  Improve¬ 
ment  Bureau  of  the  Canadian  Fertili¬ 
zer  Association. 


Each  soil  hath  no  liking  of  every  grain, 

Nor  barley  not  wheat  is  for  every  vein; 

Yet  know  I  no  country,  so  barren  of  soil, 

But  some  kind  of  grain  may  be  gotten  with  toil. 

Thomas  Tusser,  1557. 
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Tractor  Operation  from  the  Owner’s 

V  ie  wpoint. 


“A  Tractor  Short  Course  at  the  O.  A  C.” 


With  many  Ontario  farmers,  the 

problem  of  investing  in  a  tractor  is  an 
immediate  concern,  and  such  as  are 
wide  awake  enough  to  appreciate  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  tractors  on  their  farms,  are 
likely  to  be  interested  in  any  figures 
showing  the  cost  of  operating  a  tractor, 
compared  with  the  cost  of  doing  the 
same  work  with  horse  labor.  Using 
as  a  basis  for  his  work  the  estimates  of 


some  two  hundred  and  fifty  Ontario 

tractor-owners,  Mr.  J.  A.  Steele,  ‘20, 
prepared  in  his  fourth  year  a  thesis  in 
which  the  pros  and  cons  of  tractor 
farming  are  very  thoroughly  discussed. 

Mr.  Steele,  taking  as  his  subject  “The 
Farm  Tractor  in  Ontario”,  used  the  es¬ 
timates  of  these  tractor  owners  to  ar¬ 
rive  at  certain  conclusions  regarding  the 
types  of  tractors  in  use,  the  life  of  the 
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tractor,  the  amount  of  time  that  the 
machine  is  used,  the  relative  cost  of 
tractors  and  horses,  the  operator  of  the 
machine,  and  the  advantages,  disadvan¬ 
tages  and  mechanical  difficulties  of  the 
tractor. 

The  most  popular  type  of  tractor  at 
present  seems  to  be  the  four-wheel  four- 
cylinder  machine.  For  the  average 
farm  the  10-20  h.  p.  machines  develop 
plenty  of  power.  One  disadvantage  of 
the  four-cylinder  engine  is  the  high 
speed  at  which  it  runs,  which  tends  to 
shprten  its  life.  The  two-cylinder  en¬ 
gines  overcome  this  weakness,  and  this 
type  may  be  more  common  in  the  fu¬ 
ture. 

The  life  of  a  tractor  is  generally  over¬ 
estimated  by  the  farmer.  Many  of  the 
Ontario  owners  expected  their  machines 
to  run  for  ten  years  or  even  more.  The 
average  was  eleven  and  a  half  years. 
However,  all  investigations  conducted 
up  to  the  present  give  the  tractor  an 
average  life  of  seven  years.  The  year¬ 
ly  depreciation  would  thus  be  14%  of 
the  original  value  of  the  machine. 

An  important  factor  affecting  the 
cost  of  tractor  operation  is  the  amount 
of  work  done  by  the  machine  in  a  year. 
The  more  the  tractor  is  used,  the  less  its 
cost  per  day  will  be,  when  depreciation 
and  interest  on  investment  are  consider¬ 
ed.  As  the  tractor  is  used  more  on  a  large 
farm  than  on  a  small  one,  the  cost  per 
day  on  the  large  farm  will  be  consider¬ 
ably  less.  On  farms  of  200  cropped 
acres,  the  tractor  was  used  on  the  aver¬ 
age,  75.6  days  in  the  year,  on  those  of 
100  crop  acres,  53.9  days,  and  on  those 
under  100  acres,  49.2  days.  On  the 
large  farm  plowing  and  harrowing  were 
the  principal  operations  performed  by 
the  machine,  while  on  the  small  farms 
the  time  used  was  divided  about  equally 
between  cultivation,  belt  work,  and  cus¬ 
tom  work.  The  operators  were  usually 


enabled  to  do  a  good  long  day’s  work 
with  the  tractor,  the  average  number  of 
hours  used  per  day  being  10.6.  The 
time  lost  waiting  for  tractor  repairs 
was,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  quite  in¬ 
considerable. 

In  comparing  the  cost  of  horse  and 
tractor  operation,  some  very  interesting 
figures  are  given. 

The  average  cost  of  operation  per 
tractor  for  one  year  amounted  to  around 
$427.  The  average  number  of  'horses 
displaced  was  3,  and  the  average  cost 
of  one  horse  for  one  year  was  taken  as 
$175.  By  crediting  the  tractor  with  the 
value  of  the  custom  work  and  belt  work 
done,  the  average  gain  or  saving  per 
tractor  was  found  to  be  about  $120.  Be¬ 
sides  this  saving  there  was  a  consider¬ 
able  saving  in  man  labor  shown,  and 
14%  more  land  was  cropped. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  gain  per 
tractor  was  greatest  on  the  large  farms. 
The  figures  supplied  showed  a  loss  on 
many  of  the  smaller  and  rougher  farms, 
where  the  tractor  could  not  be  used  to 
so  great  an  extent.  Although  no  horses 
were  displaced  on  some  of  the  farms, 
much  more  land  was  cropped  after  the 
tractor  was  bought,  showing  that  the 
number  of  horses  kept  was  not  suffi¬ 
cient  in  the  first  place. 

The  profitable  use  of  the  tractor  is 
largely  dependent  upon  the  skill  of  the 
operator.  Nearly  all  the  mechanical  dif¬ 
ficulties  were  due  to  lack  of  skill  or  ex¬ 
perience.  Only  four  out  of  ninety-two 
of  the  owners  had  had  previous  exper¬ 
ience  with  tractors.  Nearly  all  these 
owners  were  in  favor  of  short  courses 
in  tractor  management.  As  the  use  of 
gas  engines,  cars,  and  tractors  on  farms 
becomes  more  general,  it  will  be  less  dif¬ 
ficult  to  secure  experienced  operators. 

In  regard  to  the  advantages  of  a  trac¬ 
tor,  the  following  answers  give  the  op¬ 
inions  of  the  operators. 
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The  speed  of  the  tractor  was  mention¬ 
ed  oftenest  as  an  advantage.  The  farm¬ 
ers  were  able  to  “catch  up”  with  their 
work,  which  is  an  advantage  heartily 
appreciated  by  men  who  have  to  work 
feverishly  during  the  summer  and 
spring,  to  keep  their  work  in  shape. 
The  belt  work  done  by  the  tractor  was 
another  advantage  mentioned  very  of¬ 
ten.  The  saving  effected  in  this  way 
is  often  very  considerable.  Other  advan¬ 
tages  mentioned  were,  getting  the  work 
done  at  the  proper  time,  labor  saving,  the 
ability  of  the  tractor  to  work  in  hot 
weather,  the  economy  of  operating  a 
tractor,  and  the  better  quality  of  the 
work  done  by  the  tractor.  Forty-two 
owners  believed  their  land  to  be  in  a  bet¬ 
ter  state  of  tilth,  freer  from  weeds,  etc., 
due  to  the  use  of  the  tractor. 

The  owners  were  also  asked  for  their 
opinions  regarding  the  chief  disadvan¬ 
tages  of  the  tractor.  The  inability  of  the 
tractor  to  operate  on  wet  ground  was 
mentioned  twenty-nine  times.  Its  first 
cost  was  evidently  considered  an  equal 
drawback.  At  present  it  seems  to  be 
too  high  to  allow  every  investment  to 
be  a  profitable  one.  Another  serious 
disadvantage  mentioned  was  the  diffic¬ 
ulty  of  securing  an  experienced  opera¬ 
tor.  Stony  ground,  and  small  or  hilly 
fields  were  mentioned  as  disadvantages, 


as  the  tractor  cannot  be  operated  prop¬ 
erly  under  such  conditions.  However, 
the  purchase  of  a  tractor  was  frequently 
followed  by  enlargement  or  combina¬ 
tion  of  the  small  fields,  and  the  removal 
of  stones,  so  that  the  farm  was  put  in 
much  better  shape  for  cultivation.  Other 
disadvantages  were,  the  chance  of 
breakage  and  time  loss  waiting  for  re¬ 
pairs,  the  care  which  the  machine  de¬ 
manded,  and  the  necessity  of  purchas¬ 
ing  special  plows,  disc  harrows  etc.,  for 
tractor  work. 

Most  of  the  mechanical  difficulties 
encountered  were  due  to  the  operator’s 
inexperience.  The  ignition  system  was 
the  most  fruitful  source  of  trouble,  and 
the  poor  quakty  of  fuel  a  close  second. 
The  carburetor  and  the  cooling  system 
caused  trouble  for  some  operators.  Dif¬ 
ficulty  with  dust  working  into  the  mach¬ 
ine  was  only  mentioned  twice.  Evid¬ 
ently  the  manufacturers  have  overcome 
this  weakness  of  tractors. 

The  general  tenor  of  these  replies 
and  the  increasing  numbers  of  tractors 
in  use,  indicate  that  the  tractor  is  grow¬ 
ing  in  favor  as  a  source  of  farm  power. 
It  is  unlikely  that  it  will  ever  entirely 
supersede  the  horse,  but  it  still  remains 
for  the  future  to  realize  the  full  possib¬ 
ilities  of  tractor  operation. 
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EDITORIAL 


“I  volunteered  some  advice  which  struck  me  as  being  excellent." — R.  L.  S. 


ANYONE  looking  across  the 
campus  on  these  June  even¬ 
ings  cannot  fail  to  recognize  the 
fact  that  we  have  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  carnpus-fields  in  North 
America.  The  landscape  gardeners 
who  laid  out  the  college  campus 
were  artists,  and  possessed  as  well 
the  art  of  concealing  art.  Their 
names  are  forgotten ;  their  work  re¬ 
mains,  more  beautiful  from  year  to 
year. 

Unfortunately  the  designers  of 
many  of  the  buildings  surrounding 
the  campus  were  not  of  such  high 
artistic  merit,  or  were  sadly  handi¬ 
capped  by  lack  of  funds;  perhaps  the 
latter  is  the  more  charitable  expla¬ 
nation.  The  Cdd  Residence,  the 
Dining-Hall,  the  new  Mills’  Hall,  all 
of  grey  stone,  are  dignified  and  im¬ 


pressive,  and  although  of  varying 
architectural  types,  fit  in  well  to¬ 
gether.  But  what  shall  we  say  of 
some  of  the  others?  We  can  think 
of  no  more  appropriate  and  horrible 
punishment  for  the  perpetrator  of 
some  of  the  “modern  shirt-waist-fac¬ 
tories”  which  disfigure  College 
Heights  than  enforced  contempla¬ 
tion  of  his  own  indiscretions.  We 
may  be  hypercritical  and  oversensi¬ 
tive,  but  we  must  confess  that  one 
look  at  some  of  these  buildings  sets 
our  nerves  on  edge.  In  a  world  in 
which  there  are  so  many  soft  and 
harmonizing  hues,  so  much  grey 
stone,  it  is  surely  unnecessary  for  us 
to  choose  the  harsh  and  glaring  col¬ 
ors;  and  when  there  are  so  many 
accepted  and  acceptable  architec- 
rnral  designs,  it  is  equally  unneees- 
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sary  for  us  to  invent  monstrosities. 

Expense?  Well,  perhaps.  And  yet 
Guelph  stands  on  limestone  rock; 
there  are  local  quarries  within  easy 
reach;  and  the  local  stone  has  last¬ 
ing  qualities, — witness  the  Old 
Residence,  part  of  which  was  in  ex¬ 
istence  long  before  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  School  of  Agriculture  in 
1874.  If  we  are  building  for  the 
present  only,  how  we  build  does  not 
matter — much;  but  if  we  are  build¬ 


ing  for  the  future,  a  little  care  and 
cost  will  not  be  wasted.  A  build¬ 
ing,  once  built,  remains  for  coming 
generations  to  judge  us  by;  if  we  of 
the  present  value  the  respect  of  the 
future,  let  us  leave  works  worthy  of 
respect. 

Mr.  Architect,  whoever  you  may 
be,  look  around  you;  here  every 
prospect  pleases  and  only  brick  and 
stucco  are  vile; — Have  a  Heart! 


- - _3)  r\ 

Proportion 


SOME  weeks  ago  one  man  murd¬ 
ered  another,  was  caught,  tried 
and  found  guilty.  He  escaped  from 
prison,  was  re-captured  and  hanged. 
That  was  all.  And  yet  for  weeks 
people  have  been  talking  and  writ¬ 
ing  and  arguing  and  preaching  and 
philosophizing  and  wasting  time 
over  the  incident.  Everywhere  was 
heard  sympathy  and  commiseration 
for  the  murderer;  “how  awful  it 
must  be  to  look  forward  to  certain 
death  like  that;”.  .  .  .“poor  fellow.” 
Never  a  thought,  apparently,  for  the 
unoffending  victim,  nor  for  his  in¬ 
nocent  family  condemned  to  a  life¬ 
time  of  hard  labor  by  another’s 
crime.  What’s  the  matter  with 
people,  anyway? 

Less  than  three  years  ago  scores 
of  thousands  of  the  best  of  Canada 
stood  condemned  to  die,  and  thous¬ 
ands  of  those  who  survived  still  fill 
our  hospitals.  They  had  not  been 
sentenced  to  food  and  quiet  and 
books  in  a  dry,  clean  and  comfort¬ 
able  cell,  nor  to  a  sure,  swift  and 
painless  death.  Over  them  death 
grinned  mirthlessly,  unceasingly,  in 
many  hideous  forms.  “Aha!”  he 


whispered,  “I  didn’t  get  you  to-day? 
Oh,  my  boy,  I’ll  be  waiting  for  you 
at  Shrapnel  Corner  to-night.  And 
if  you  get  by  me  there,  I’ll  get  you 
at  the  guns  or  up  the  line.  Or  no! 
wait — on  second  thought,  I’ll  kill 
your  chum  beside  you,  and  le;t  you 
go  back  to  billets  in  that  wrecked 
pigsty  to  think  it  over.  You  don’t 
want  to  die?  You  think  you’re  too 
young?  Oho!  So  did  your  pal,  and 

you  saw  what  I  did  to  him . 

Well,  cheer  up,  my  boy;  I  may  only 
break  your  health  or  your  nerves  or 
fill  you  full  of  mustard  gas  or  smash 

off  a  leg  or  an  arm,  you  know . 

Shrapnel  Corner  to-night,  then;  in 
the  meantime,  tighten  your  belt,— - 
the  rations  won’t  be  up  to-day:  I 
got  your  friend,  the  G.  S.  wagon 
driver  with  a  bomb,  six  miles  be¬ 
hind  the  line;  he  thought  he  was 
safe  at  last,  poor  fool!”.  .  .  .  Less 
than  three  years  ago. — The  crime 
these  lads  had  committed? — youth 
and  fitness  in  time  of  war.  And  the 
sympathy  and  remembrance  they  re¬ 
ceive — ?  Forget  that  stuff- -the  war 
is  over. 

Consistency,  thou  art  a  jewel! 
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-a?  RE5  W  'SL'ERRE  - 

—  In  jesting  guise, —  but  ye  are  wise , 

And  ye  know  h  bat  the  jest  is  worth. — 


r|  4HE  night  was  warm  and  starry,  and 
A  the  wise  old  moon,  wise  from 
looking  down  upon  so  many  generations 
of  lovers,  discreetly  hid  himself  behind 
a  fleecy  cloud.  He  knew  just  how  invit- 
ingly  the  campus  lay  down  there,  how 
wonderful  are  the  scents  and  sounds  of 
early  summer,  and  how  many  dreamy 
star-gazers  were  abroad  that  night.  He 
knew  just  how  thick  and  velvety  the 
shadows  lay  beneath  the  trees,  and  how 
many  benches  stood  among  those  tempt¬ 
ing  shades.  He  just  knew  how  the 
breeze  swept  in  little  'fits  and  starts 
through  the  gently-swaying  branches, 
and  how  musical  and  faint  the  chorus 
of  the  frogs  arose  from  the  lowlands. 
He  knew  just  how  the  old  grey  Resid¬ 
ence  loomed  across  the  campus,  picked 
*  out  in  points  of  light.  He  knew — but 
why  go  on?  You  also  know. 

A  wise  and  kindly  old  gentleman  is 
the  moon;  long  and  long  ago  he  parted 
company  with  that  chill  huntress  Ar¬ 
temis.  And  so  he  slipped  behind  a 
white  and  fluffy  cloud,  and  pretended 
to  be  very  busy  brightening  its  edges  to 
glowing  silver.  “How  perfectly  heav¬ 
enly!”  cooed  the  Summer  Teacherette, 
gazing  soulfully  upward  at  his  handi¬ 
work. “  Isn’t  the  moonlight  simply  won¬ 
derful!”  The  moon  grinned  gentlv  to 
himself.  Trust  him, — he  knew, — he 
knew. — 

The  Summer  Teacherette  and  the 
Summer  Teacher  strolled  on  across  the 
campus.  They  spoke  but  seldom,  and 
then  in  monosyllabic  undertone ;  speech 
was  needless ;  their  kindred  souls  com¬ 
muned  in  silence.  Were  they  not  soul¬ 
mates,  congenial  spirits  drawn  into  af¬ 
finity  by  the  mysterious  fate  of  man, 
merged  mind  and  heart  from  immemor¬ 


ial  time?  Had  they  not  known  and  loved 
one  another  always,  or  to  be  exact,  since 
last  Saturday  afternoon  ?  Had  they  not 
sat  together  in  the  palpitating  darkness 
of  the  Regent,  and  together  watched  the 
fair-haired  hero  rescue  the  ox-eyed  (and 
peroxide)  heroine;  and  had  not  each 
recognized  in  the  other  those  traits  which 
rendered  the  hero  and  heroine  so  heroic 
and  so  heroinic?  Did  he  not  look  just 
like  an  illustration  in  a  book  at  home, 
and  she  as  no  illustration  in  a  book 
could  ever,  hope — or  dare — to  look?  Did 
he  not  wear  ties  that  matched  his  eyes 
in  color,  and  socks  that  matched  his  ties  ? 
And  were  her  eyes  not  a  deep  rich 
brown,  and  wasn’t  there  a  doctor  or 
somebody  who  said  that  brown-eyed 
maidens  make  the  best  wives?  And  was 
not  his  voice  gruffly  deep  and  her  voice 
shrilly  sweet  ?  And  had  they  not  ad¬ 
mired  the  same  sunsets,  and  thought  the 
same  great  thoughts  ?  Oh,  assuredly 
they  were  soul-mates ;  what  need  of  idle 
talk  to  them?  Such  silences  are  golden. 

Not  that  there  was  nothing  to  talk 
about!  So  many  confidences  to  give, 
so  many  plans  to  make,  so  many  high 
resolves  and  deep  emotions !  And  he 
had  such  an  original  brain !  And  such 
a  wide  experience !  He  could  talk  for 
hours  of  the  things  that  he  had  done, 
and  seen,  and  heard,  and  said.  And  so 
sarcastic,  too,  (not  that  he  was  ever  sar¬ 
castic  -to  her — oh  dear  no!)  But  he 
could  be  so  sarcastic  when  aroused.  If 
he  would  onlv  tell  you  what  the  Ser¬ 
geant  safd  to  him,  and  what  he  said  to 
the  Sergeant !  But  of  course  he  never 
tells  anyone  else  things  like  that . 

“A  bench!”  said  the  Summer  Teacher. 

“Where?”  said  the  Summer  Teacher¬ 
ette. 
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“There,”  said  the  Summer  Teacher. 

They  turned  toward  the  bench  across 
the  close-clipped  turf,  and  swished 
through  branches  to  the  secluded  recess 
in  which  it  stood.  There  was  a  long 
long  hush.  The  moon  peeped  out  from 
behind  the  edge  of  his  cloud,  and  then 
came  out  from  cover  to  watch.  He 
smiled  broadly  down  upon  the  quiet 
nook  ;  he  knew, — he  knew — 

“Ah — ,”  said  the  Summer  Teacher. 

“Um?”  said  the  Teacherette. 

“Ah, — ring,”  said  the  Summer  Teach¬ 
er. 

“Dearest  old  thing,”  sighed  the  Teach¬ 
erette,  acquiescingly,  and  held  up  a  slim 
finger.  Something  glittered  upon  it  in 
the  moonlight,  something  coldly  bright 
and  sparkling.  Again  there  was  a  long 
and  rapturous  silence.  Then  a  wander¬ 
ing  breeze  broke  the  stillness  with  shiv- 
ering  whisper  through  the  leaves.  The 
Teacherette  raised  her  hand  and  regard¬ 
ed  the  glittering  point  upon  her  finger ; 
little  white  rays  darted  from  it,  and 
made  it  seem  a  dancing  twinkle  of  light. 
A  wisp  of  hair  blew  trailingly  across 
her  eyes ;  she  pushed  it  back,  clasped 
her  hands  together,  and  gave  herself 
once  more  to  contemplation.  A  faint 
frown  crossed  the  smoothness  of  her 
forehead,  the  merest  shadow  of  intent¬ 
ness,  and  she  bent  to  inspect  the  ring 
more  closely.  Could  it  be — ?The  wise 
and  fatherly  old  moon  smiled  still  more 
broadly  ;  he  knew, — he  knew — 

The  Teacherette  straightened  sudden¬ 
ly.  “Do  you  know,  Mr.  Blankbury,” 
she  said  with  a  queer  note  of  apprehen¬ 
sion  in  her  voice,”  I  have  the  funniest 
feeling — ” 

“Don’t  call  me  ‘Mister,  ’  ”  interrupted 
Mr.  Blankbury.  “Call  me  Reginald  or 
Reggie  if  you  like,  but  not  that.  I  can 
never  be  ‘Mister’  to  you  again.” 

“Well,  then,  Reginald,”  said  the 
Teacherette,  blushing  prettily  in  the 


moonlight.  “But  I  must  tell  you.  I 
have  the  queerest  feeling  about  this  ring. 
It — it  looks  familiar  somehow, — almost 
as  if  I’d  seen  it  before  somewhere.” 

“Now,  now,'  Miss  Blankenstein,” 
commenced  the  Summer  Teacher  sooth¬ 
ingly. 

“Don’t  call  me  ‘Miss’  ”,  interrupted 
Miss  Blankenstein.  “Oh,  Reginald,  am 
I  not  still  Cecile  to  you?” 

“You  are,  you  are,”  said  the  Summer 
Teacher,  tenderly,  reassuringly.  There 
was  a  brief  interlude; — then  the  Teach¬ 
erette  continued. 

“But  Reginald  dear,  I  recognize  the 
setting  of  the  stone.  I — I’m  sure, — I 
do  believe  I  have  seen  it  somewhere  be¬ 
fore!” 

“Nonsense,  nonsense.”  The  Teach¬ 
er’s  tone  was  brusque  and  convincing, 
but  there  was  in  it  that  same  peculiar 
apprehensive  note.  His  voice  faltered 
and  died  away. 

The  Teacherette  sat  silent.  It  was 
plain  that  she  was  struggling  with  old 
memories,  striving  to  concentrate  her 
thought  upon  the  great  problem  of  that 
agelong  moment.  Where?  Where?.  . 
She  groped  fumblingly  for  the  clue  to 
the  mystery. 

Suddenly  she  sprang  gasping  to  her 
feet.  “Reginald,”  she  cried  in  a  choked 
whisper,  “Look  up  at  me!”  And  she 
turned  his  face  upward  into  the  full 
moonlight,  and  fixed  it  with  a  gaze  of 
strange  intensity.  .  .  . 

“I  have  it!”  she  exclaimed  triumph¬ 
antly. 

“Yes?”  said  the  Teacher.  The  Teach¬ 
erette  nodded,  bright-eyed,  finger  at  lip. 

“Yes,’  quoth  she.  “You’re  the  man  I 
was  engaged  to  all  the  time  I  was  here 
last  summer!” 

Again  a  long,  long  quiet  fell.  One 
by  one  the  Residence  lights  winked  out ; 
the  night  wind  rustled,  the  frogs  chant- 
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ed  unheeded.  The  moon  slid  back  be¬ 
hind  his  cloud,  and  pretended  to  be  very 
busy  touching  up  its  edges  with  glowing 


silver.  The  artful  old  hypocrite, — he 
knew — he  knew — 


cl  tae  'Vefecctr^o 


They’re  Away! 


The  Sod  Busters,  in  “Hello  On¬ 
tario,”  made  a  tremendous  hit  in 
their  initial  tryouts  at  Roekwood, 
Elora  and  Hespeler.  Then  they  came 
back  to  Guelph  and  “laid  ’em  out” 
at  Griffin’s  on  the  8th  of  June. 
Honestly,  without  exaggeration, 
“Hello  Ontario”  is  in  the  same  class 
with  “Biff,  Bing,  Bang.”  The  “Dumb 
Bells”  and  “P.  B.  I.”  have  nothing 
on  our  own  college  troupe.  Funny? 
Well,  check  your  ribs  at  the  door 
when  you  go  in — otherwise  you’ll 
crack  them  sure.  Gus  Edwards 
should  be  restrained  by  an  Order-in- 
Council  from  going  on  the  stage — 
he’s  a  public  danger.  Strong  men 
break  down  and  howl  when  they  see 
him,  and  are  carried  out  in  convul¬ 
sions.  Throop  and  “Doc”  and 
“Guelph’s  Leading  Comedian,”  the 
one  and  only  George,  aid  and  abet 
him;  so  do  “Mel.”  Howarth  and 
“Charley”  Riley,  who  ought  to  know 
better.  How  Coekburn  and  Renwick 


and  Bill  Kay  manage  to  look  after 
their  respective  duties  with  straight 
faces  is  a  mystery;  of  course  they 
were  in  the  rehearsals;  that  may  ac¬ 
count  for  it. 

But  it  isn’t  all  riotous;  there  are 
quieter  touches  for  quieter  folk,  pro¬ 
vided  by  Cyril  Leggatt.  It’s  a  great 
show,  well  balanced,  well  produced, 
and  one  which  O.A.C.  men  and  wo¬ 
men  should  be  proud  to  support. 
One  of  the  Guelph  papers  makes  the 
following  comment:  “From  the 

opening  number  “College  Days”  to 
the  original  and  effective  finale  there 
is  not  a  dull  moment.  Those  who 
saw  the  Elora  show  on  Thursday 
night  are  talking  in  very  enthusias¬ 
tic  terms  to  the  jaded  movie  fan. 
This  wholesome  and  clever  college 
show  will  come  as  a  welcome  change. 
As  a  tonic  it  beats  Tan  lac.” 

Come  on — all  together!  Give  the 
show  a  show!  Boost  the  Sod  Busters! 
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In  Retrospective  View 


The  other  day  a  parcel  arrived  at 
the  office  addressed  to  me.  Curiosity 
and  the  stenographer  made  me  open 
it.  Imagine  my  surprise  when  the 
unwrapped  parcel  stood  before  us 
and  disclosed  a  knitted  cap  and  a 
copy  of  Southey’s  Life  of  Nelson. 
I  might  explain  that  the  cap  is  used 
to  impart  a  smoothing  effect  to  new¬ 
ly  bathed  hair  and  proves  to  be  a 
useful  toilet  accompaniment. 

Inside  the  book  was  a  note  which 
explained  the  presence  of  the  two 
articles;  it  was  from  my  room-mate. 
He  had  found  the  hair  subduer  un¬ 
der  my  bed  the  day  after  I  left  col¬ 
lege.  I  can’t  imagine  how  it  got 
there  for  I’m  sure  I  searched  all 
hiding  places  in,  around  and  below 
that  trusty  hard  old  bed. 

Further  contents  of  the  letter  ad¬ 
vised  me  to  read  the  enclosed  bio¬ 
graphy  as  being  good  for  the  soul 
and  besides,  Dr.  Stevenson  might 
ask  some  awkward  questions  regard¬ 
ing  one’s  knowledge  of  its  contents, 
next  winter.  However,  my  soul  feels 
K.  O.  and  winter  is  a  long  way  off; 
besides  it  is  summer  now. 

Funny  how  I  had  not  missed  that 
cap  for  I  took  an  inventory  of  my 
goods  and  chattels  after  I  got  home 
To  be  sure,  I  did  not  get  a  perfect 
balance,  I  was  short  a  left  rear  sock, 
a  collar  button  and  my  second  best 
favorite  pipe,  but  the  cap  wasn’t  on 
the  books.  I’ll  bet  I  know  who  bor¬ 
rowed  that  pipe,  too,  but  if  he  can 
smoke  it,  all  right;  I  could  not; 
that’s  why  it  was  second  best,  and 
favorite  only  in  the  past  tense. 

Thinking  of  such  things  brought 
back  the  memory  of  the  last  day  or 
two  at  college,  and  I  laughed  as  I 


pictured  Grub  Alley,  where  everyone 
tried  to  be  first  packed  and  out,  the 
day  'exams,  finished.  What  a  busy 
place  it  was!  Fellows  who  all  term 
were  dead  from  the  waist-line  both 
ways,  even  in  chemistry  lectures, 
were  now  regular  cyclones  of  ac¬ 
tion.  And  say!  the  business  instinct 
that  had  been  lying  latent  in  some 
of  them  was  remarkable.  They  even 
sold  things  to  Freshmen  who  were 
so  badly  broke  that  they  preferred 
to  take  refuge  in  the  Dean’s  room 
rather  than  face  the  demands  of 
Young  Wong  when  he  called  for  the 
four  cents  owing  him!  Everybody, 
at  this  time,  seems  to  be  a  buyer  or 
seller,  and  the  sellers  are  specially 
enthusiastic.  They  say  a  buyer  is 
born  every  minute — or  is  it  a  fish? 

What  I  have  been  trying  to  find 
out  since  giving  this  subject  so  much 
thought  is,  what  becomes  of  all  the 
material  left  in  the  rooms?  I  know 
that  almost  everyone  is  sure  to  have 
left  something  or  other  behind  him, 

/"-N 

and  all  are  not  so  fortunate  as  I, 
in  the  matter  of  room-mates.  Why 
not  begin  now  and  have  some  of  the 
college  staff  organize  a  committee 
to  look  after  this  salvaged  goods, 
store  it  and  at  some  future  date  hold 
another  Rummage  Sale  for  the 
Memorial  Hall  Fund? 

There  is  a  substantial  start  to  be 
made  from  my  room;  that  nigh  rear 
sock — (yes,  it’s  got  holes  in  it),  and 
the  boneless  collar  button  should  be 
there.  I  can  direct  the  gatherers  to 
where  a  pile  of  discarded  bulletins  is 
resting,  and  I  have  often  seen  the 
odd  pickle  jar  and  cast-off  milk 
bottle  lying  in  a  dejected  sort  of  way 
in  empty  rooms  and  along  the  halls. 
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The  opportunity  is  there,  friends,  all 
we  need  is  your  co-operation,  you 
who  remain  after  we  are  gone.  Give 
us  your  support;  let  us  organize  an¬ 
other  Rummage  Sale,  bigger,  grand¬ 


er,  better  and  more  of  it  than  the 
last.  It  can  be  dedicated  to  those 
who  forget  to  pack  all  their  belong¬ 
ings  in  the  Old  Kit  Bag — . 

ONE  OF  THEM. 


V- 


Good-Bye  Twenty-One 


“Well,  so  you’re  leaving  us,  Twen¬ 
ty-One.  Going  out  into  the  great  and 
wicket  world  with  a  brand  new  de¬ 
gree,  R,  S.  A. — Beginner  in  Scientific 
Agriculture.  It  isn’t  as  big  as  it  looks 
to  some  of  you,  that  degree;  it  isn’t 
as  little  as  it  looks  to  some  others. 
Like  most  things,  it’s  worth  just 
about  what  you  make  of  it.  Pretty 
good  philosophy  that,  eh  what?  And 
there’s  always  more  on  tap.” 

“Well,  so  long,  Twenty-One.  We’ve 
bucked  you,  and  laughed  at  you,  and 
sat  on  you  when  you  needed  it,  and 
poured  cold  water  on  your  enthus¬ 


iasm,  but  after  all  we’ve  always  been 
pretty  good  friends,  and  you’re  a 
mighty  good  sort  to  have  for  a 
friend.  Let  us  know  if  we  can  help 
you  any  time.” 

“Sorry  you’ve  got  to  go.  Don’t 
forget  the  old  place;  drop  us  a  line 
once  in  a  while,  won’t  you?  Keep 
your  head  up  and  grin;  that’s  about 
all  any  of  us  can  do. — Well,  over  the 
top  with  the  best  of  luck;  so  long, 
Twenty-One.” — 

“Good  old  Twenty-One;  he  was  a 

mighty  good  scout,  after  all . 

And  won’t  the  Macites  miss  him.  . 


Union  Literary  Society  Social  Dance 


“With  eager  pace  and  no  less  eager 
thoughts, 

Thus  might  we  wear  a  midnight 
hour  away.” — Woodsworth. 

Friday  evening,  April  15th,  was  a 
happy  time  for  all  those  who  found 
the  Hall  more  attractive  than  the 
Arena,  but  a  sad  event  for  quite  a 
few  of  us,  the  last  of  so  many  of 
vivid  memories.  The  Union  Literary 
Society  decided  to  make  the  final 
dance  worth  while,  and  had  engag¬ 
ed  the  Metropolitan  Orchestra.  Re¬ 
freshments  were  not  served,  as  time 


was  limited,  but  for  the  thirsty  there 
was  the  wherewithal  to  assuage. 

Gay  was  the  Gym  in  the  light  of 
the  friendly  old  Japanese  lanterns; 
gay  were  the  Macites,  both  present 
and  past,  adorned  in  their  brilliant 
spring  garments;  gay  the  expres¬ 
sions  of  men,  whatever  the  sadness 
within  them;  while  the  music  re¬ 
bound  for  the  last  time  both  maiden 
and  man  in  their  pleasure. 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  see  so  many 
Mac  Hall  graduates  present.  These 
ladies  always  add  an  air  of  distinc- 
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tion  as  well  as  of  grace  to  our  dan¬ 
ces,  and  we  only  wish  that  more  of 
them  could  return  occasionally. 

Mrs.  Reynolds,  Mrs.  Fuller  and 
Miss  Cruickshank  kindly  acted  as 
hostesses.  We  missed  Mrs.  Galbraith 
very  much,  and  sincerely  hope  that 
when  these  lines  appear  in  print  she 
will  have  recovered  from  her  indis¬ 
position. 

The  term  is  over,  the  year  is  over, 


for  many  of  us  our  college  days  are 
over.  But  we  still  have  memories 
to  abide  with  us  when  we  are  fight¬ 
ing  our  way,  and  everything  does 
not  look  so  bright  as  it  did  before 
we  graduated.  These  impressions 
will  never  leave  us,  for  are  not  they 
some  of  the  happiest  of  our  lives? 

“Fare  thee  well,  and  if  for  ever,” 
“Still  for  ever,  fare  thee  well.” 

FACTOR. 


“Inside  Stuff” 


It  was  one  of  those  hazy  moon¬ 
light  nights  that  give  a  ghostliness 
to  everything.  In  a  certain  room  in 
Mac  Hall  three  girls  were  studying 
English,  and  “Hamlet”  was  under 
discussion.  “Lights  Out”  had  gone 
hours  ago,  and  so  the  light  of  the 
one  dim  candle  failed  to  show 
through  the  chinks  in  the  blinds,  but 
for  coolness  one  window  had  been 
opened  and  through  this  the  inter¬ 
ior  could  be  partially  seen. 

As  is  the  way  with  students,  one 
was  doing  all  the  work  and  the 
others  were  listening — just  now  in¬ 
tently  for  the  point  in  the  story  had 
been  reached  where  Hamlet’s  ghost 
appears,  and  in  the  stillness  the  list¬ 
eners  could  almost  imagine  the 
ghost  appearing  through  that  open 
window.  But  what  was  that? 
Through  the  open  window  a  hand 
had  appeared,  and  without  the  least 
sound  had  removed  an  article  from 
the  window-seat  within.  It  was  too 
much  for  feminine  nerves,  and  ex¬ 
actly  in  unison  two  shrill  screams 
rang  out  and  at  the  same  moment 
the  candle  went  out.  When  it  was 
re-lighted  it  was  found  that  one  girl 
had  fainted,  and  in  restoring  her  to 


consciousness  the  others  regained 
their  common  sense. 

But  what  of  the  hand  that  had  re¬ 
moved  the  article — which  was  a  cof¬ 
fee-pot  by  the  way.  The  owner  of  it, 
and  his  friend  were  on  the  way  to 
the  old  residence  after  a  late  visit 
down  town,  and  being  souvenir  seek¬ 
ers  had  conceived  the  idea  of  ac¬ 
quiring  .  the  said  coffee  pot.  The 
screams  had  almost  unnerved  them, 
and  they  ran  as  fast  as  they  could 
as  far  as  the  residence.  Investiga¬ 
tion  in  the  light  revealed  an  other¬ 
wise  immaculate  appearance,  spot¬ 
ted  with  coffee  stains,  which  parti¬ 
ally  cooled  the  ardor  of  the  hunter. 
But  this  wasn’t  all.  In  getting  to 
their  rooms  they  had  to  pass  the 
Dean’s  door.  As  they  stole  by  on 
tip-toe  with  the  coffee  pot  hidden 
beneath  one  fellow’s  coat,  it  unac¬ 
countably  slipped,  crashing  to  pieces 
on  the  floor.  The  Dean,  intent  on 
waylaying  any  such  disturbers  of 
the  peace,  was  on  the  scene  before 
they  could  get  out  of  sight,  and  two 
dollars  apiece  was  the  final  price  for 
their  midnight  frolic.  So  ended  the 
incident — and  the  coffee-pot. 

The  moral? — There  isn’t  any. 
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Baccalaurate? 


A  few  weeks  ago  we  became  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  word  baccalaur¬ 
eate.  There  were  some,  of  course, 
who  always  have  known  the  word, 
but  the  rest  of  us  found  ourselves 
meditating  on  its  probable  spelling 
and  the  possible  meaning.  Since 
May  15th,  however,  we  have  felt  that 
we  understand  all  about  it;  we  have 
gone  through  the  performance. 
We  paraded  down  to  church  that 
evening  in  large  numbers ;  and  found 
that  the  baccalaureate  service  does 
not  require  that  one  go  through  any 
individual  procedure,  such  as  getting 
baptized  or  joining  the  church.  In 
fact  we  found  it  a  most  pleasant  and 
profitable  evening;  and  the  sermon, 
preached  by  Rev.  H.  E.  Abraham  at 
St.  Andrew’s  Church,  was  most  in¬ 
spiring  and  will  not  soon  be  forgot¬ 
ten. 

Mr.  Abraham  took  his  text  from 
Rev.  3 : 11 — “Hold  that  fast  which 
thou  hast;  that  no  man  take  thy 
crown.”  After  welcoming  the  grad¬ 
uating  classes  he  congratulated  them 
on  the  completion  of  their  studies, 
and  reminded  them  that  though  they 
might  have  many  regrets  at  leaving, 
yet  this  was  the  day  towards  which 
they  had  been  working  and  looking 
forward.  “To-morrow  you  will  go 
into  a  world  of  opportunities,”  con¬ 
tinued  Mr.  Abraham.  “It  will  be 
yours  to  help  to  greater  and  to  bet¬ 
ter  days.  We  are  living  in  a  time 
of  wealth,  display  and  pleasure;  you 
are  going  out  to  a  fascinating  life. 
Here  are  three  principles  to  carry 
with  you.” 

Character  the  Supreme  Possession 

First,  character  is  our  supreme 


possession.  It  is  a  constant  source 
of  deep  personal  satisfaction.  There 
is  nothing  the  world  can  offer  that 
will  compensate  for  the  loss  of  our 
self-respect.  The  world  is  not  push¬ 
ed  onward  and  upward  by  a  few  men 
of  genius,  but  by  the  character  of 
the  people.  What  a  man  has  of 

wealth  and  possessions  he  leaves  be- 

> 

hind  him  when  he  dies,  but  his 
character,  whatsoever  it  is,  stays 
with  him;  character  abides  and  the 
beauties  of  the  soul  remain.  In  life 
some  men  lose  their  birthright  by 
making  a  compromise  with  charact¬ 
er,  in  order  to  bargain  for  the  mere 
possession  of  money.  You  will  find 
many  who  will  make  it  hard  for  you 
to  hold  your  crown;  who  will  barter 
their  heavenly  jewels  for  a  string  of 
beads,  who  will  belittle  integrity  for 
gain  of  gold. 

Pleasure  should  hold  an  important 
place  in  our  life,  but  it  should  not 
be  its  main  object.  Some  have  made 
pleasure  the  entire  aim  and  object  of 
their  lives,  sacrificing  health,  money 
morality  and  life  in  chasing  the 
thrill  of  pleasure.  There  is  a  legiti¬ 
mate  use  for  luxury  and  pleasure; 
do  not  overdo  it.” 

The  Value  of  Work 

“My  second  point  is  that  work  is 
a  sacred  service.  In  the  world 
there  are  two  erroneous  views  of 
work — that  it  is  a  curse,  and  that  it 
is  a  convenient  way  of  making 
money.  These  result  in  careless 
work,  destruction  of  the  spirit  of  co¬ 
operation,  and  make  men  selfish  and 
corrupt.  Let  no  man  filch  from  you 
your  crown  of  noble  work.  Work  is 
a  safeguard  against  sin,  a  blessing 
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and  a  divine  thought.  You  will  find 
your  health  and  happiness  in  work, 
and  lead  a  more  contented  life  than 
if  rolling  in  luxury.” 

Hold  Fast  to  Faith 

“The  third  and  last  thought  I 
would  leave  with  you  is  that  faith 
is  our  inspiring  and  strengthening 
motive.  In  this  fascinating  world 
faith  is  hard  to  hold;  you  will  find 
open  unbelief;  cynicism  and  criti¬ 
cism  in  the  world  about  you.  Can 
you  hold  strong  your  faith?  Can 
you  keep  your  crown?  Love  still  re¬ 


mains  the  greatest  thing  on  earth. 
If  you  possess  all  the  riches  and 
beauty  of  life,  you  will  still  be  poor 
if  you  have  not  faith.” 

Such  was  the  message  of  our  bac¬ 
calaureate  service;  an  inspiring 
message  that  we  shall  all  remember 
long  after  we  gone  out  to  the  work 
that  waits  us.  We  feel  richer  and 
stronger  after  having  heard  such  a 
sermon  as  this,  and  know  that  it 
will  have  done  much  towards  mak¬ 
ing  our  lives  and  work  more  beauti¬ 
ful. 


“DR.  BONE.” 


4 

The  Graduation  Banquet 


The  dining  hall  was  the  scene  of 
a  most  successful  and  enjoyable  func¬ 
tion  when  the  senior  year  held  their 
graduation  banquet. 

The  guests  of  honor  for  the  oc¬ 
casion  were:  Prof.  Dale,  of  Toronto 
University;  President  and  Mrs.  Rey¬ 
nolds;  Miss  O.  Cruickshank;  Mrs. 
K.  Galbraith;  Mrs.  K.  T.  Fuller; 
Miss  M.  Montgomery,  and  Prof.  J. 
W.  Crow. 

Graduating  Address 

The  principal  speaker  for  the 
evening  was  Prof.  Dale,  of  Toronto, 
who  delivered  the  graduating  ad¬ 
dress.  Prof.  Dale  spoke  of  the  mean¬ 
ing  behind  graduation,  and  how  his 
views  had  changed  since  he  himself 
had  graduated.  He  pointed  out  that 
although  agriculture  was  one  of  the 
oldest  occupations  in  the  world,  the 
profession  was  one  of  the  newest. 
A  profession,  he  said,  becomes  re¬ 
cognized  as  such  when  an  accumul¬ 
ated  and  organized  body  of  know¬ 


ledge  is  applied  to  the  solution  of 
practical  questions. 

The  history  of  agriculture  had 
been  bound  up  with  the  foundation 
occupations  for  years.  The  agricul¬ 
turist  makes  his  surroundings  his 
slave;  he  changes  the  wild  lands  to 
cultivated;  forcing  nature  to  serve 
him;  the  only  way  to  conquer  nature 
is  by  obedience.  Every  problem  in 
nature  is  a  challenge;  one  method 
only  leads  to  success,  the  faithful 
watching  and  the  analyzing  of  the 
situation.  The  problems  of  the  pro¬ 
fession  are  very  real  at  the  present, 
but  are  being  met  and  conquered  by 
a  determined  body  of  men.  If  the 
problems  of  citizenship  were  faced 
in  the  same  way,  they  would  be  eas¬ 
ily  solved,  said  Prof.  Dale. 

College  men  should  be  farmers 
and  masters  in  the  world  wherever 
they  go,  the  training  they  have  re¬ 
ceived  bridges  the  gap  between  youth 
and  real  life.  Trained  leaders  are 
expected  to  lend  a  hand  in  the  solv- 
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ing  of  present  day  problems,  espec¬ 
ially  in  the  educational  systems, 
which  are  but  in  the  embryo  as  yet. 
The  graduate  must  now  take  on  the 
responsibilities  of  citizenship,  and  it 
behooves  him  to  see  that  Canada  is 
handed  down  better,  greater  and 
more  beautiful  than  when  he  found 
it. 

At  the  close  of  the  banquet  the 
toast  to  the  Ring  was  proposed  by 
the  toastmaster,  Mr.  C.  M.  Ferguson. 
The  toast  to  the  ladies  was  proposed 
by  E.  F.  Pineau,  and  responded  to 
by  G.  J.  Callister.  Our  Alma  Mater 
was  proposed  by  D.  C.  McArthur  and 
responded  to  by  President  Reynolds, 
who  complimented  the  year  on  the 
quality  of  its  members,  and  wished 


them  all  success  in  the  future.  He 
also  pointed  out  the  ideals  of 
the  alma  mater,  to  make  men  intelli¬ 
gent  enough  to  farm  successfully; 
liberal  enough  to  live  well;  and 
broad  enough  to  make  good  citizens. 

The  toast  to  the  Year,  the  Age  of 
Discretion,  the  Year  of  Progression, 
was  proposed  by  R.  F.  Jukes,  and  re¬ 
sponded  to  by  the  Hon.  Pres.  Prof. 
J.  W.  Crow. 

At  the  close  of  the  banquet,  the 

V 

dreamy  air  of  a  waltz  tune,  stealing 
softly  through  the  gloom,  captivated 
the  audience  till  the  hour  of  mid¬ 
night  tolled,  and  the  exclusive  final 
fete  of  the  college  term  was  ended. 

T.  M.  MATTHEWS,  ’21. 


As  “Tear  ’21“  Passes 


The  echo  of  hurrying  footsteps 

Resounding  throughout  the  Hall, 

A  snatch  of  a  song,  and  of  laughter, 

A  sense  of  excitement  o’er  all. 

And  we  don’t  have  to  ask  for  the 
reason, 

For  we  know  that  again  June  is 
here, 

And  so  tears  are  mixed  in  with  the 
laughter, 

For  again  it’s  the  end  of  our  year — 


The  end  of  the  dems  and  the  teach¬ 
ing, 

The  uniforms,  low  heeled  shoes, 

The  fines,  and  the  lights  out  silence; 

But  we  sigh — for  there’s  so  much 
we’ll  lose. 

Just  Imagine  the  end  of  the  picnics, 

The  Friday  night  dances,  the  fun, 

And  we’re  sorry  to  find  ourselves 
thinking 

That  we’re  leaving  with  Year  ’21. 
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Good-bye  to  the  work  and  the  plea¬ 
sure; 

“Mac”  life  ever  happily  blends; 

Good-bye  to  the  Faculty,  Juniors, 

And  all  of  the  dear  old  school 
friends. 

Some  will  meet  again  in  September, 

And  the  threads  of  the  future  may 
lie 

So  that  many  will  cross  as  the  years 
pass, 

But  for  some  it’s  a  final  good-bye. 

And  it’s  this  thought  that  makes 
our  Hall  quiet, 

And  the  laugh  often  end  in  a  sigh; 

But  because  we’re  in  spirit  together, 

In  spirit  we’ll  ne’er  say  “good-bye.” 

M.  C.  G. 


The  afternoon  of  May  sixteenth 
without  was  windy  and  cold,  but 
within  the  drawing  room  of  Mac. 
Hall  all  was  bright  and  gay.  Apple 
blossoms,  evergreens  and  violets 
adorned  the  room  and  glowing  fires 
added  their  touch  of  brightness,  but 
even  without  the  cheery  hearth  it 
would  have  been  a  merry  scene,  for 
there  all  the  Normals  were  gathered 
— the  Juniors  were  entertaining  the 
Seniors  and  when  the  Normals  meet, 
no  match  is  needed  to  kindle  the 
fires,  for  at  heart  they  are  one. 

After  partaking  of  “good  eats,” 
games,  such  as  the  meeting  of  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  (Miss  Dickey  and 
Miss  Roddick)  “Imitation,”  etc.,  were 
played.  During  the  evening  every 
Senior  Normal’s  secret  fears  were  set 
at  rest  for,  between  you  and  me,  a 
little  gypsy  maid  informed  her  that 
her  life  was  not  to  be  spent  in  a 
ceaseless  round  of  teaching  and 
demming,  but  was  to  be  “normal”  af¬ 
ter  all. 

While  some  toasted  marshmallows 
others  tripped  lightly  to  those  favor¬ 


ite  strains  produced  by  Mrs.  Fuller, 
which  end  —  but  don’t  end  —  and 
many  of  us  now  realize  what  a  man 
feels  like  when  la  heavy  hand  lis 
thumped  upon  his  back  and  he  is  left 
standing  forlornly  without  a  partner 
in  the  middle  of  the  room. 

With  college  yells  and  songs  the 
happy  evening  drew  to  a  close  and 
each  Senior  Normal  departed  carry¬ 
ing  with  her  a  little  memo  for  her 
Memory  Book,  with  every  Normal 
name  writ  therein,  and  saying  as  if 
she  meant  it,  “Aren’t  they  a  great 
bunch  of  Juniors!” 

E.  M.  R. 


The  meetings  of  the  Home  Eco¬ 
nomics  section  of  the  Ontario  Edu¬ 
cational  Association  were  held  at 
the  University  of  Toronto  recently. 
Emphasis  was  laid  upon  the  rela¬ 
tion  of  Household  Science  to  the 
present  day  tendencies,  upon  the 
necessity  of  correlating  household 
science  with  the  fundamental  scien¬ 
ces  such  as  chemistry,  bacteriology 
and  physics  in  order  that  students 
may  have  intelligent  understanding 
of  preparation,  preserving  and  di¬ 
gestion  of  foods. 

The  aim  of  every  student  and 
teacher  of  Home  Economics  should 
be  to  make  for  efficiency  in  the 
home.  Is  not  the  home  the  greatest 
school?  To  improve  it  is  the  great¬ 
est  aim. 

Why  are  20-35%  of  all  school 
children  in  Toronto  and  London, 
Out.,  undernourished?  They  are  the 
victims  of  improper  diet,  and  it  has 
been  proven  that  there  is  no  relation 
between  poverty  and  undernourish¬ 
ment.  Emphasis  must  therefore  be 
placed  upon  food  values  and  the 
problems  of  nutrition.  Poor  ventila¬ 
tion,  unsanitary  conditions  and  un- 
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sufficient  clothing  are  quite  as  harm¬ 
ful  as  improper  food  and  should  be 
combatted  as  well.  lit  is  necessary 
to  insist  on  “High  Standards.” 

The  besetting  sin  of  the  present 
age  is  frivolity,  the  craving  for 
amusement.  In  Toronto  56%  of  all 
public  school  children  attend  the 
movies  once  a  week,  and  10%  attend 
three  times  a  week,  with  the  result 
that  there  is  a  nervous  strain  and 
therefore  weakened  physical  streng¬ 
th.  We  must  aim  to  have  a  nation 
in  which  all  citizens  are  strong  and 
fit,  not  only  those  who  survive  the 
ordeal  of  the  “survival  of  the  fittest.” 


Mrs.  Reynolds  gave  a  most  enjoy¬ 
able  treat  to  the  ladies  of  the  col¬ 
lege  at  an  afternoon  tea  lately,  when 
she  brought  Miss  M.  L.  Bollert,  of 
Toronto,  to  speak  on  “Problems  of 
the  Women  of  To-day.”  Miss  Bol- 
lert’s  gracious  manner  and  charm¬ 
ing  personality  always  enhances 
what  she  has  to  say  and  what  she 
has  to  say  is  always  worth  listening 
to.  Miss  Bollert  began  by  speaking 
of  the  evolution  of  women’s  work 
from  the  time  when  women  did  the 
work  of  agriculture,  the  building  of 
the  house,  the  teaching  of  children, 
the  preparing  of  the  food  as  well  as 
the  gathering  of  herbs  to  make  the 
medicines,  leaving  the  men  free  to 
pursue  hunting  of  the  game,  fishing 
and  fighting  for  the  protection  of 
their  homes.  Then  came  the  time 
when  men  engaged  in  agricultural 
pursuits  and  undertook  the  building 
of  the  homes,  while  the  woman’s 
work  was  to  furnish  the  home,  to 
prepare  the  food,  to  spin,  to  weave, 
to  fashion  the  garments,  to  teach  the 
children  and  to  doctor  the  sick.  The 
next  period  was  one  of  scientific  and 
industrial  evolution  when  men  were 


trained  in  the  professions  and  when 
machinery  in  the  factory  took  the 
place  of  the  hand  looms  in  the  home 
and  latter  still  when  more  work  of 
the  household  was  transferred  to  the 
bake  shops,  restaurants  and  public 
(laundries,  when  dressmaker’s,  mil¬ 
liner’s  and  ready-to-wear  shops 
flourished,  and  when  ladies’  colleges 
specialized  on  decorum  and  dancing 
ats  the  highest  accomplishments  of 
woman.  To-day  woman  is  again 
taking  her  place  in  the  larger  in¬ 
dustrial,  social  and  educational  ac¬ 
tivities.  Miss  Bollert  then  spoke  of 
the  difficulties  confronting  woman  as 
she  adjusts  herself  to  this  change  of 
environment  and  to  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  resting  upon  her  of  socializing 
the  highest  ideals,  and  she  expressed 
the  hope  that  woman  will  emulate 
only  what  is  best  and  not  what  is 
least  worthy  in  man,  as  she  under¬ 
takes  what  for  a  time  has  been  re¬ 
garded  as  man’s  special  work. 


A  Last  Glimpse. 
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Shortly  after  the  Guelph  street 
car  ran  off  the  track  on  the  bridge, 
a  movie  party  was  coming  back  to 
the  College  on  the  last  car.  Every¬ 
one  held  their  breath  anxiously  as 
the  car  passed  over  the  bridge  and 
each  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief  when 
the  car  was  safely  over.  One  Mac 
Hall  girl  was  heard  to  say,  “Wouldn’t 
it  be  awful  if  the  car  had  gone  into 
the  river!” 

Then  we  heard  her  escort  reassure 
her:  “Oh,  it  would  have  been  all 
right,  the  girls  have  pumps  on.” 


If  Willie  won’t  drink  milk  and  Sarah 
Never  eats  an  egg; 

If  Pa  hates  cheese  and  Jane  can’t 
bear  a 

Cake  that  has  nutmeg; 

If  the  weekly  bill  is  six  feet  high 
And  the  family  should  eat  peas; 
Would  you  subtract  or  multiply 
To  find  their  calories? 

If  a  man  that  weighs  200  lbs.  and 
Works  at  haying  hay 
On  a  diet  low  in  CaO  and 
Eats  beef  once  a  day; 

If  raisons  cost  one  bone  per  stone, 
And  his  wife  makes  Irish  stew; 


How  many  miles  would  he  roam 
from  home 

To  hear  some  home-brew  brew? 

If  a  rat  that’s  fed  on  clover  hay 
Pure  casein  and  some  salt 
Should  ask  his  di-e-ti-she-an 
To  please  provide  some  malt. 

If  the  rat  next  door  is  fed  on  rice 
And  clover  and  soy  bean; 

How  long  would  it  take  us  then  to 
ice- 

O-late  a  vitamine? 


Scene — Room  at  the  end  of  the 
corridor  on  first  floor. 

Time — Saturday  afternoon  shortly 
before  the  hour  for  the  movie  party 
to  leave  the  Hall. 

M.  R. — “Hurry,  Vera,  we  must 
catcdi  the  next  car.” 

Miss  M. — “Vera  will  be  there  all 
right;  she  can  do  more  in  a  short 
time  than  any  other  person  I  ever 
saw.” 

M.  R. — “She  is  practising  rushing 
now  so  she  can  go  in  the  Obstacle 
Race  next  Fall.” 

G.  F. — “Oh,  are  you  taking  that 
Russian  Dance,  too?” 
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The  current  events  of  College 
Athletics  have  been  fully  and  aptly 
written  up  in  the  athletic  column  of 
the  “Review”  each  month,  so  it  is 
not  my  purpose  to  describe  in  detail 
these  various  branches  of  sport,  but 
it  is  more  of  a  resume  of  the  Year’s 
activities  that  I  wish  to  put  before 
the  readers. 

In  the  first  place  the  Athletic  As¬ 
sociation  is  greatly  indebted  to  Year 
’23  for  their  financial  support  in  the 
fall  of  1920,  when  they  forwarded 
the  Treasurer  of  the  Association  a 
cheque  for  $150.00  as  proceeds  from 
their  Hallowe’en  Dance  and  later,  a 
cheque  for  $50.00  from  their  Con¬ 
cert.  The  Association,  never  over¬ 
burdened  with  money,  has  thus  been 
enabled  to  “carry  on”  and  certainly 
appreciates  the  support — good  work 
’23! 

With  the  opening  of  College  in 
September,  1920,  an  extended  pro¬ 
gram  was  instituted,  comprising  in¬ 
ter-year  games  in  Play-Ground 
Baseball,  Basketball  and  Cageball. 
Mass  Athletic  Meets  were  held  every 
day  after  lectures  and  certainly  jus¬ 
tified  the  extra  coaching  and  clerical 
work  entailed.  The  frenized  efforts 
of  the  Dining  Hall  Staff  to  cope  with 
the  ravenous  appetites  of  the  Ath¬ 
letes  spoke  of  a  healthy  increase  in 
that  regard — although  some  might 
claim  this  as  a  dubious  improve¬ 
ment,  but  nevertheless,  the  health 
of  the  men  was  never  better  during 


a  winter  as  it  was  this  season  follow¬ 
ing  such  a  course  of  exercise.  ‘ 

The  Track  Team,  sent  to  compete 
in  the  Inter-Faculty  Meet  at  Toron¬ 
to,  and  the  Harriers  Run,  upheld 
the  prowess  of  the  College  and  sev¬ 
eral  very  good  long  and  short  dist¬ 
ance  men  were  revealed — good  ma¬ 
terial  for  next  year’s  team. 

Rugby,  truly  the  premier  sport  of 
the  College,  had  a  great  season.  The 
First  Team  easily  won  the  Junior 
Inter-Collegiate  Championship  of 
Canada  and  will  compete  as  Inter¬ 
mediates  next  year.  The  Second 
Team  battled  hard  for  their  Inter- 
Faculty  honours,  but  ran  up  against 
too  strong  opposition  in  Senior 
Meds;  nevertheless  the  Team  con¬ 
stitutes  a  most  important  part  in 
our  Rugby  training  and  the  win¬ 
ning  of  the  Junior  Championship  by 
the  First  Team  is,  in  a  measure,  due 
to  the  splendid  opposition  put  up  by 
the  Second  Team  in  practices. 

We  entered  an  Indoor  Baseball 
Team  in  the  Guelph  City  League, 
which  proved  too  fast  for  the  other 
teams  of  the  league  by  winning  the 
first  half  of  the  schedule  without  a 
loss.  Interest  waned  on  the  part  of 
some  of  the  down-town  teams,  con¬ 
sequently,  the  second  half  was  not 
played.  The  Team  feels  justified, 
therefore,  in  claiming  the  champion¬ 
ship  and  are  to  be  congratulated  on 
the  fine  showing  they  made. 
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A  Club  fee  was  paid  to  the  Bowl¬ 
ing  League  (5  Pins),  which  thus  en¬ 
abled  several  Teams  of  College  men 
so  inclined,  to  participate  in  the 
schedule.  The  games  were  played  on 
the  Y.M.C.A.  and  Wyndham  Street 
Bowling  Alleys. 

After  considerable  arrangement 
and  work,  a  Boxing  and  Wrestling 
Tournament  was  initiated  at  the 
Arena  Rink  in  town,  the  competitors 
being  College  men  and  representa¬ 
tives  from  Toronto  University.  The 
bouts  were  fast  with  no  stalling  on 
either  side,  so  that  the  spectators 
were  given  the  best.  The  partici¬ 
pants  in  the  Tournament  are  to  be 
congratulated  on  their  good  work 
and  we  are  also  indebted  to  the 
Arena  Management  for  their  help  in 
staging  the  affair  and  making  it  a 
financial  success  as  it  proved  to  be. 

The  training  entailed  for  this 
Tournament  stood  our  men  in  good 
stead  for  the  Annual  Inter-Faculty 
Assault-at-Arms,  where,  after  a 
couple  of  weeks  further  training. 
O.A.C.  was  able  to  win  one  boxing 
and  two  wrestling  events. 

After  the  Christmas  Holidays, 
hockey  and  basketball  started  in  real 
earnest.  But  the  strenuous  efforts 
of  the  hockey  men  could  not  bring 
forth  Jack  Frost  long  enough  to  be 
of  much  help  and  we  naturally  had 
a  very  short  stretch  of  steady  skat¬ 
ing.  Nevertheless,  two  College  teams 
were  kept  going  and  the  Inter-Year 
hockey  provided  plenty  of  excite¬ 
ment.  From  observations  over  sev¬ 
eral  years,  it  would  seem  to  me  that 
O.A.C.  would  have  much  better  re¬ 
sults  in  hockey  if  we  confined  our 
efforts  to  Inter-Faculty  and  Inter- 
Year  competition. 

Basketball  had  somewhat  the  same 


results  as  hockey.  The  men  worked 
very  hard  and  the  First  Team,  be¬ 
ing  in  the  Intermediate  Inter-Col¬ 
legiate  for  the  first  time,  had  very 
strong  opposition. 

But  this  league  served  its  purpose 
by  keeping  our  men  in  condition  for 
the  Group  Finals  in  the  Intermed¬ 
iate  O.A.B.A.,  where  we  won  our 
home  game  but  lost  on  the  round 
against  Woodstock  Y.M.C.A.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  future  looks  bright  for 
next  year’s  Team. 

The  Annual  'Aquatic  and  Indoor 
Meets  were  held  as  usual  with  two 
new  records  put  up,  one  in  each 
Meet. 

The  preceding  is  a  very  brief  ac¬ 
count  of  most  of  the  activities  of  the 
Association  for  the  past  year,  not 
mentioning  the  Annual  Concert. 
What  the  future  holds  one  can  only 
surmise,  but  if  everyone  enters  into 
the  things  with  the  same  spirit  as 
last  year  and  all  work  together  with 
the  new  Physical  Director,  I  see  no 
reason  why  O.A.C.  cannot  have  the 
best  system  of  Physical  Training  of 
any  College  in  Canada. 

With  a  new  Athletic  Field  in 
prospect,  the  completion  of  which 
will  take  considerable  work  in  fin¬ 
ancing,  the  Association  is  faced 
with  an  undertaking  that  can  only 
be  accomplished  step  by  step  unless 
some  special  dispensation  of  the 
“Powers  that  be”  grants  us  suffici¬ 
ent  help  to  do  the  work  in  a  year 
or  two. 

So,  when  we  come  back  next  Fafl, 
let  us  all  work  for  the  good  of  the 
College — discount  the  personal  gain 
— 'and  success  in  our  undertakings 
will  be  assured. 


D.  G.  FIDLAR. 
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NOTES  ON  TRAINING 

(Editor’s  Note — Owing  to  the  fact 
that  athletics  com  3  to  a  standstill 
immediately  the  spring  term  ends, 
considerable  difficulty  is  experienced 
by  the  Editor  in  filling  the  athletic 
page,  so  in  the  hope  that  a  series  of 
articles  on  training  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  will  prove  useful  to  students,  it 
is  proposed  to  run  a  series  on  Track 
Training  and  Athletics  in  general.) 


(1)  GENERAL  IDEAS  ON 
TRAINING 

Begin  Easily— -The  first  week  of 
training  is  usually  full  of  accidents, 
strained  tendons,  and  sore  muscles. 
In  almost  every  case  this  is  due  to 
the  athlete  wanting  to  begin  hard 
training  at  once.  “Make  haste  slow¬ 
ly”  is  a  very  good  motto  for  the 
athlete,  and  no  matter  what  line  of 
sport  you  are  going  in  for,  the  first 
week’s  training  should  be  very  light 
and  of  a  general  character.  If  the 
athlete  has  plenty  of  time  no  fast 
work  should  be  done  for  at  least  ten 
days.  This  will  give  time  for  the 
muscles  to  get  into  shape  and  it  will 
tone  up  the  whole  system.  One 
should  get  into  good  physical  shape 
first  and  then  work  gradually  up  to 
your  event. 

Building  up  the  Body — Too  many 
track  athletes  depend  too  much  on 
their  legs  for  success,  and  do  not 
pay  much  attention  to  the  essential 
part  of  the  machine — the  body.  It 
is  vitally  important  that  the  athlete 
should  have  strength  in  the  body, 
especially  the  back  and  abdominal 
regions.  Exercises  that  will  develop 
the  heart  and  lungs  should  be  car¬ 
ried  on.  Club  swinging,  dumb-bell 
work  and  deep  breathing  exercises 
will  develop  the  chest.  A  good  exer¬ 


cise  to  strengthen  the  back  and  ab¬ 
dominal  muscles  will  be  found  in 
lying  down,  placing  the  hands  back 
of  the  head,  and  then  drawing  up 
the  legs  outstretched  to  a  perpendi¬ 
cular  position  several  times.  This 
exercise  can  be  varied  by  keeping 
the  legs  still  and  rising  to  a  sitting 
position  several  times.  The  body 
should  be  strong  and  wiry  and  spe¬ 
cial  emphasis  should  be  laid  on  this 
because  so  many  people  neglect  their 
bodies  and  wonder  why  they  do  not 
improve.  In  all  field  events  the 
body  is  just  as  important  as  the 
legs  so  the  importance  of  the  above 
will  be  easily  seen. 

.  .  Do  Not  Specialize  Too  Soon — The 
young  athlete  should  not  specialize 
too  soon  because  the  eye  and  mind 
will  be  trained  to  work  in  harmony 

4 

and  at  once,  and  the  right  sort  of 
courage  will  be  developed  if  one 
takes  part  in  many  kinds  of  sport. 
All  round  work  will  have  the  desir¬ 
ed  effect  of  developing  the  whole 
body. 

Speed  is  the  Basis  of  Success  on 
the  Track — The  above  is  a  self-evi¬ 
dent  fact,  yet  how  many  distance 
runners  do  we  find  who  do  not  sprint 
when  training?  Sprinting  keeps  the 
body  alert,  and  a  distance  runner 
may  find  some  speed  very  useful  in 
a  hard  race  these  days.  A  little 
sprinting  is  very  beneficial  for  the 
distance  man  and  for  those  taking 
part  in  field  events.  It  is  a  real 
necessity  for  the  broad  jumper  and 
pole  vaulter,  while  it  develops  snap 
for  the  weight  man.  Sometimes  it 
has  a  bad  effect  on  a  high  jumper, 
as  tending  to  throw  him  into  the 
bar.  For  this  event,  the  jumper’s 
style  must  determine  whether  he 
should  sprint  or  not. 
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Form  is  Necessary — The  athlete 
should  be  especially  careful  to  de¬ 
velop  good  form.  The  sprinter  should 
eliminate  everything  that  hinders 
speed.  The  quarter  and  half-miler 
should  aim  at  such  form  as  will  com¬ 
bine  speed  with  ease  of  motion.  The 
distance  man  must  seek  that  har¬ 
mony  of  motion  which  is  most  es¬ 
sential  to  success.  The  best  way  to 
attain  good  form  is  by  watching  the 
best  sprinters,  and  runners,  and  not¬ 
ing  their  styles.  The  matter  of  style 
will  be  taken  up  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible  in  dealing  with  each  event. 
Form  is  extremely  important  to  at¬ 
tain  success,  and  the  rudiments 
should  be  learned  well,  if  future  suc¬ 
cess  is  to  be  attained.  Bad  habits  are 
hard  to  break,  so  learn  the  good 
ones. 

Take  Good  Care  of  the  Body — 
Having  called  attention  to  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  building  up  the  body,  further 
stress  must  be  laid  on  taking  care  of 
it.  But  not  only  should  exercise  be 
taken  to  develop  the  body,  but  care 
should  be  taken  that  nothing  is  done 
to  nullify  such  exercise.  So  first 
of  all  we  have  no  hesitation  in  say¬ 
ing:  Cut  out  tobacco.  It  can  do  no 
good,  and  many  a  promising  athlete 
is  spoiled  through  the  use  of  tobac¬ 
co.  Eat  plenty  of  good,  healthy 
food.  Do  not  diet  too  severely,  for 
the  body  needs  all  sorts  of  nourish¬ 
ment.  There  are  so  many  foods  that 
are  palatable,  so  rich  pastries  and 
highly  seasoned  food  should  not  be 
eaten.  Good  meat,  vegetables,  bread, 
butter,  tapioca  and  rice  pudding, 
and  an  occasional  piece  of  pie, 
ice  cream  and  plenty  of  fruit  form 
a  menu  good  enough  for  anyone. 

Get  plenty  of  sleep.  This  is  neces¬ 
sary  for  physical  development,  es¬ 
pecially  when  the  body  is  still  grow¬ 


ing.  Late  hours,  too  much  society, 
with  its  many  excitements,  should 
be  relegated  to  the  background 
as  much  as  possible.  Lastly  keep  the 
body  pure. 

Be  a  Sportsman — In  college  ath¬ 
letics,  play  fair;  run  straight,  and 
avoid  all  underhand  and  ungentle- 
manly  conduct  when  competing  in 
athletics  or  training  for  a  contest. 
Be  a  sportsman  in  the  true  sense  of 
the  term,  and  when  watching  a  game 
be  a  gentleman  and  Play  the  Game. 

(2)  TRAINING  FOR  SPRINTING 

The  sprinter  should  be  very  care¬ 
ful  in  his  training,  and  must  be  care¬ 
ful  to  get  in  good  preliminary  con¬ 
dition  before  letting  himself  out. 
For  the  first  ten  days  he  should  not 
make  his  greatest  effort.  After 
that  he  can  get  down  to  some  sys¬ 
tem.  He  should  practice  starts  every 
day,  because  making  a  good  start  is 
the  all  important  factor  toward  his 
success.  Several  ten  yard  dashes  at 
full  speed  should  be  taken.  Not  only 
should  the  sprinter  try  to  get  away 
quickly  from  his  mark,  but  his  every 
endeavor  must  be  set  towards  get¬ 
ting  into  his  running  at  once.  To 
do  this  a  very  great  deal  of  bodily 
exertion  must  be  made.  Ten  yards 
away  from  the  mark  the  sprinter 
should  be  running  at  top  speed. 
This  means  that  every  muscle  must 
be  working  harmoniously  and 
smoothly.  Three  or  four  times  a  day 
the  athlete  should  sprint  thirty-five 
or  forty  yards  and  sometimes  even 
sixty  yards  at  top  speed.  Once  a 
week  he  should  go  through  the  full 
distance  at  racing  speed. 

The  sprinter  must  study  his  own 
abilities.  It  often  happens  that  the 
sprinter  has  much  natural  speed  but 
cannot  quite  last  the  full  100  yards 
at  top  speed.  In  such  a  case  the 
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sprinter  should  take  enough  short 
work  to  retain  his  speed,  and  also 
take  longer  spins  to  develop  the 
stamina  necessary  for  retaining  his 
best  speed  right  to  tlie  tape.  A  use¬ 
ful  exercise  for  such  a  sprinter  will 
be  found  in  occasionally  starting  at 
racing  speed  and  continuing  for 


thirty-five  yards,  then  easing  down  a 
little  until  the  seventy-five  yards 
mark  is  reached,  and  then  finishing 
out  the  100  in  a  final  burst.  Sprint¬ 
ers  that  cannot  last,  make  a  poor 
start,  or  have  no  speed,  should  cor¬ 
rect  these  faults  gradually. 

B.  N.  BUCKLEY. 


DISTRICT  “REPS.” 

Some  transfers  of  representatives 
are  announced  as  follows:  I.  F. 

Metcalfe,  Manitoulin  Island  to  Emo, 
Rainy  River  District;  R.  E.  Cum¬ 
mings,  Emo  to  Gore  Bay,  Manitoulin 
Island;  E.  F.  Neff,  Norfolk  to  Ath¬ 
ens,  Leeds  County;  G.  C.  Bramhill, 
formerly  at  Lambton,  to  Norfolk, 
and  W.  H.  Smith,  Leeds  to  Haldi- 
mand,  where  the  representative  late¬ 
ly  resigned. 


M.  C.  McPhail,  ’21,  is  appointed 
to  Perth  County,  with  headquarters 
at  Stratford. 


H.  Castro  Zinny,  of  the  Argentine, 
is  importing  to  that  country  a  trial 
shipment  of  Canadian  Holsteins.  He 


has  been  in  correspondence  for  some 
time  with  R.  W.  Wade  of  the  Ontario 
Live  Stock  Branch,  who  is  now  pur¬ 
chasing  two  purebred  heifers  and 
two  young  bulls  to  be  sent  south  on 
the  first  available  boat.  At  the 
Canadian  National  Holstein  sale 
Mr.  Wade  purchased  for  this  ship¬ 
ment  Echo  Sylvia  Belle,  a  rising 
two-vear-old  from  the  herd  of  A.  C. 
Hardy,  of  Brockville.  The  other 
heifer  and  two  bulls  to  make  up  the 
shipment  will  be  bought  privately. 

If  it  is  found  ithat  these  battle 
can  be  shipped  successfully  from 
Canadian  ports  (without  the  endless 
delay  and  red  tape  occasioned  by 
shipment  via  New  York,  by  which 
route  previous  shipments  of  cattle 
have  been  made)  .it  is  probable  that 
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this  shipment  will  be  the  forerunner 
of  other  and  larger  orders  for  Can¬ 
adian  Holsteins.  Senor  Castro  Zinny 
is  a  graduate  of  the  Ontario  Agri¬ 
cultural  College  of  the  class  of  1914. 


“Jimmy”  MacBeath,  formerly  Lec¬ 
turer  in  Animal  Husbandry  here,  has 
now  been  appointed  Principal  of  the 
Alberta  School  of  Agriculture  at 
Vermilion.  Watch  your  step,  Jimmy; 
a  Principal  must  be  dignified,  you 
know! 


C.  A.  Campbell 


Arleigh  Campbell,  ’20,  is  reported 
to  be  doing  well  on  his  farm  near 
Marshville,  Ont.  He  has  been  supply¬ 
ing  eggs  for  school  contests. 


Binkley,  of  ’16,  is  farming  near 
Stamford,  Out.  “Bink”  is  just  as 
happy-go-lucky  and  smiling  as  ever. 


J.  G.  Davidson  is  undertaking 
Poultry  Extension  work  for  the  Dom¬ 
inion  Department  of  Agriculture  in 
Prince  Edward  Island,  with  Charlot¬ 
tetown  as  centre  of  operations. 


George  Arnold  is  now  with  the 
Provincial  Entomological  service. 


Members  of  several  departments 
recently  visited  Cornell  Universit3r 
for  a  few  days’  “broadening  out.” 


Messrs.  Gibson,  Gandier  and  Bry¬ 
ant,  of  the  Chemistry  Department, 
have  been  absent  for  some  time  in 
Welland  on  experimental  plot  work. 


“Dick”  Sands,  Lecturer  in  Botany, 
has  gone  to  Madison,  Wis.,  for  a 
postgraduate  course  which  will  re¬ 
quire  his  attention  for  about  a  year. 
Dick’s  many  friends — and  that  is  no 
idle  phrase — wish  him  luck  and  a 
safe  return  from  the  haunts  of  the 
war- winners. 


T.  H.  Mason,  one  of  the  first  men 
to  enter  the  “School  of  Agriculture” 
in  1874,  has  been  seriously  ill  at  his 
home  in  Ottawa,  but  is  now  con¬ 
valescing  satisfactorily.  Mr.  Mason 
is  preparing  an  article  upon  “The 
Originals,” — the  class  of  ’74,  which 
will  appear  in  one  of  the  summer 
numbers  of  the  Review. 


C.  F.  Luckham,  Farm  Economic 
Department,  and  Earl  Snyder,  Poul¬ 
try  Department,  are  both  wearing 
“that  look”  these  days.  The  wed¬ 
dings  take  place  early  in  June. 


There  are  a  number  of  others  we 
might  report  upon  as  well,  but  we 
are  pledged  to  secrecy.  Wait  and 
watch — that’s  all! 


Michael  Grimes,  formerly  Fellow 
in  Chemistry,  left  for  Ames  Univer¬ 
sity  early  in  June  to  take  up  ad¬ 
vanced  work  in  dairy  bacteriology. 
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L.  F.  Burrows 


L.  F.  Burrows,  ’15,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Assistant  Dominion  Fruit 
Commissioner,  with  headquarters  at 
Ottawa.  He  was  until  recently  with 
the  Soldier  Settlement  Board  at  Ot¬ 
tawa. 


“Mike”  Stillwell,  ’19,  turned  up  at 
the  College  the  other  day,  smiling 
as  broadly  as  ever.  His  store  of  pep 
has  not  been  diminished  by  the  cele¬ 
brated  B.  C.  climate.  “Mike”  is  on 
the  University  of  B.  C.  Animal  Hus¬ 
bandry  staff  with  “Harry”  King, 
one-time  lecturer  in  Animal  Hus¬ 
bandry  here.  “Bunny”  Hare  is  also 
connected  with  the  same  depart¬ 
ment,  in  charge  of  surveys  and  ex¬ 
tension  work. 


A  DARK  ONE,  THIS! 

Don  Shutt,  ’22,  is  very  busy  this 
summer.  He’s  attached  to  the  Bac¬ 
teriology  Department,  and  in  his 
spare  time  is  specializing  in  ornitho¬ 
logy.  This  hobby  necessitates  fre¬ 
quent  trips  down  town — hence  the 
new  road  up  the  hill. 


“Bill”  Hawley,  ’18,  is  managing  a 
fruit  and  poultry  farm  near  Port 
Credit,  and  in  his  spare  time  is 
bringing  up  a  daughter,  jaged  six 
months,  in  the  way  she  should  go. 


H.  C.  Huckett  is  established  for 
the  summer  at  Mineola,  N.  Y.,  the 
place  the  aviators  come  from — and 
go  back  to  afterward.  His  special 
work  lies  in  combatting  insect  and 
plant  disease  losses.  In  October  he 
expects  to  return  to  Ithaca  to  com¬ 
plete  his  studies. 


L.  C.  Adair,  ’20,  when  last  heard 
of,  was  acting  as  Assistant  District 
Representative  at  Brampton.  Put 
your  weight  into  it,  “Lauchie!” 


R.  G  s  u  1 1  o  n 


R.  G.  Sutton,  ’20,  severed  his  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Soldier  Settlement 
Board  some  time  ago,  but  remained 
in  the  same  district  in  north-central 
B.C.  to  take  charge  of  the  work  of 
the  Land  Settlement  Board,  a  Brit¬ 
ish  Columbia  provincial  settlement 
organization.  Bob’s  centre  of  opera¬ 
tion  is  Prince  George,  B.  C. 
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“Fred”  Shore,  “Tommy”  Thomas, 
“Brig.”  Western,  “Jazz”  Whiitelock, 
“Rusty”  Rogers,  “Archie”  Archibald, 
all  of  ’22,  are  attached  to  the  Farm 
Economics  Department  for  the  sum¬ 
mer.  Prof.  Graham  keeps  a  man  on 
duty  with  a  shot-gun  in  the  poultry 
yards  nowadays. 


“Bill”  Michael  is  in  charge  of  the 
Durham  survey  work  of  the  Farm 
Economics  Department  this  year, 
while  “Hugo”  Clarke  directs  the  new 
Kent  survey. 


“Don”  Kimball,  ’20,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  staff  of  the  Vineland 
Experimental  Station.  Previous  to 
this  appointment  Don  was  lecturing 
in  horticulture  to  returned  soldier 
classes  at  U.  B.  C. 


W.  A.  Delong 

W.  A.  DeLong,  ’20,  visited  the 


CONGRATULATIONS 
Mrs.  C.  M.  Hoard,  whom  readers 
of  the  Review  will  remember  best 
as  Miss  Helen  Taylor,  of  the 
“Co-op,”  is  now  the  mother  of 
twins. 

To  “Norm”  James,  ’18,  a  son  - — 
Robert  I.  James. 


College  a  short  time  ago  on  his  way 
through  from  Alberta,  where  he  has 
resigned  his  position  with  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Schools,  to  accept  an  ap¬ 
pointment  as  Assistant  Chemist  with 
the  Nova  Scotia  Agricultural  Col¬ 
lege,  Truro. 


Cooling  Memories 
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REALLY  YOU’D  HARDLY 
BELIEVE  IT! 

The  absent  minded  professor  sat 
for  a  long  time  in  the  barber’s  chair 
after  his  few  thin  and  straggling 
locks  had  been  trimmed.  At  last 
the  barber  spoke  to  him.  “I  beg 
your  pardon,  but  are  you  asleep?” 

The  professor  started,  pulled  out 
his  spectacle-case,  perched  his  pince- 
nez  on  his  nose,  and  stared  at  him¬ 
self  in  the  mirror.  Then  he  nodded 
slowly  in  a  relieved  manner: 

“No,”  said  he,  “I’m  not  asleep. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  I’m  some¬ 
what  near-sighted,  and  when  I  did 
not  see  my  reflection  in  the  glass, 
I  naturally  supposed  I  had  gone 
home!” 


It  is  understood  that  the  Animal 
Husbandry  Department  is  undertak¬ 
ing  a  rather  novel  experiment — 
crossing  mules  on  Holstein's  to  put 
a  little  kick  in  the  milk. 


The  Hort.  Department,  not  to  be 
outdone,  is  introducing  a  new 
scheme  in  /the  marketing  of  fruits. 
You  know  the  colored  netting  over 
the  top  of  fruit  baskets?  Well,  in 
Liberal  constituencies  the  netting  is 
to  be  colored  Red,  in  Conservative, 
Blue,  and  in  Agrarian,  Green,  to 
harmonize  with  the  political  convic¬ 
tion  of  the  people.  Clever,  what? 


A  certain  Senior,  slightly  the 
worse  for  wear,  engaged  a  pullman 
porter  in  conversation.  “Do  you 
have  many  wrecks  on  this  road?” 
said  he. 

“Nosah,”  replied  the  Porter. 
“Youah  the  first  ah’ve  seen  since  the 
country  went  dry!” 


“Look,  mamma,  that  bulldog 


looks  just  like  Aunt  Emily!” 
“Hush,  dear!” 

“Well,  mamma,  the  dog  can’t 
hear  me!” 


The  Prussian  Minister  of  Welfare 
has  given  permission  for  a  sky¬ 
scraper  to  be  erected  in  Berlin.  It 
will  be  recollected  that  the  previous 
All-Highest  was  a  failure. — Punch. 


HAM  AND  — ? 

First  Sodbuster,  optimistically — 
“Well,  it’s  not  so  bad  as  it  might  be, 
— we’re  getting  our  bread  and  but¬ 
ter,  anyway.” 

Second  Sodbuster,  not  so  optimis¬ 
tically — “And  eggs,  George,  and 
eggs!” 


SOUNDS  REASONABLE 
The  Homemaker — “Three  lectures 
on  food  to-day — I’m  fed  up!” 


“What  do  you  call  a  man  who 
plays  a  saxophone?”  asked  the  earn¬ 
est  enquirer. 

“It  depends  on  how  rotten  he  is,” 
replied  the  cheerful  idiot. 


It  is  rumored  that  the  man  who 
mistook  Li’l  Arthur  Springstead  for 
a  lawn-roller  has  at  last  been  forced 
to  admit  that  he  was  in  the  wrong. 
We  are,  however,  unable  to  secure 
confirmation  of  this  report. 


A  youth  once  loved  a  Macalite; 
Well-versed  in  law  was  she. 

She  charged  him,  when  he  stole  a 
kiss, 

With  petty  larceny. 

A  moment  he  was  quite  abashed, 
And  then  he  squeezed  her  hand; 
“Your  wrong,  quite  wrong,  dear,”  he 
replied, 

“Not  petty; — that  was  grand!” 
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“Brig,”  freshly  shaved — “That’s 
better;  now  I  can  put  my  chin  down 
without  tearing  my  necktie!” 


Overheard  at  The  Hall,  the  even¬ 
ing  of  the  last  dance. 

Excited  whisper  from  knot  of 
Sophomores  outside  the  main  ent¬ 
rance:  “You  go  first,  Beatt, — you’ve 
got  the  best  moustache.” 


First  Junior — “Is  that  new  girl  of 
yours  as  pretty  as  the  last  one,  Bill?” 

Second  Senior — “Pretty?  Say,  bro¬ 
ther,  when  she  gets  on  the  street 
car  the  street  car  ads.  are  a  total 
loss!” 


GONE  ARE  THE  DAYS 
Archie — “Will  you  have  anything 
to  drink,  Doc?” 

“Doc”  Fraser,  mournfully — “Any¬ 
thing - ” 


Plenty  on  Earth,  Anyway 
Extract  from  headline  in  Holstein- 
Friesian  World:  “Piebe  is  dead — If 
there  are  any  bulls  in  Heaven,  Piebe 
is  there.” 


THE  SHUTT-SHORTT  DIALOGUES 

NO.  1. 

Shutt — “I  see  the  Hydro  people 
are  calling  in  all  the  Guelph  street 
'  car  tickets.” 

Short— “Didn’t  know  they  had 
any.  What  are  they  like,  anyway?” 

Shutt — “Green,  with  yellow  dots.” 

Short — “Dots?  Fungus  growing  on 
’em  between  trips,  I  suppose?” 


THE  RING 
They  quarrelled. 

It  was  on  a  rustic  bridge  across 
the  Speed  that  they  decided  their 
future.  The  water  was  barely  three 
inches  deep — far  too  shallow  for  sui¬ 


cide. 

“Erasmus,”  said  the  girl,  “here  is 
your  ring.” 

“I  do  not  want  it,”  answered  the 
youth  sadly.  “You  may  throw  it  in¬ 
to  the  water.” 

“But  it  is  a  real  diamond,  beau¬ 
tifully  set,  and  worth  two  hundred 
dollars,”  objected  the  girl. 

“I  do  not  want  it,”  repeated  Eras¬ 
mus. 

She  threw  it  into  the  stream  and 

V 

walked  slowly  away. 

He  made  no  effort  to  detain  her. 

That  night,  she  revisited  the  scene 
of  their  parting,  bearing  a  lantern. 

But  it  was  too  late.  Erasmus  had 
been  there  first.  ■ — E. 


TUT,  TUT! 

The  Regent  was  packed.  The 
dignified  Senior  Normal  could  find 
only  two  aisle  Seats — one  behind  the 
other.  Wishing  to  have  her  sister 
beside  her,  she  turned  and  cautious¬ 
ly  surveyed  the  man  in  the  next 
seat.  Finally,  she  leaned  over  and 
timidly  addressed  him. 

“I  beg  your  pardon,  sir,  but  are 
you  alone?” 

The  man,  without  turning  his  head 
in  the  slightest,  but  twisting  his 
mouth  to  an  alarming  degree  and 
shielding  it  with  his  hand,  mutter¬ 
ed: 

“Cut  it  out,  Kid;  cut  it  out!  My 
wife’s  with  me!” 


For  over  an  hour  the  lecturer 
waxed  eloquent  on  the  value  of 
carbohydrates,  protein  and  fats. 
“Now,”  he  concluded,  “can  anyone 
tell  me  the  three  most  important 
feeds?” 

Silence  reigned  supreme  until  the 
practical  man  answered:  “Break¬ 

fast,  dinner  and  supper.” 


Vll. 
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OBITUARIES 

Here  lies  in  peace  Sylvester  Stew, 

He  had  to  drink  his  own  home  brew. 

Lies  slumbering  here  one  William 
Lake; 

He  heard  the  bell,  but  had  no  brake. 

At  fifty  miles  drove  Ollie  Pidd, 

He  thought  he  wouldn’t  skid,  but 
did. 

At  ninety  miles  drove  Edward 
Shawn ; 

The  motor  stopped,  but  Ed.  kept 
on. 


Kinch — “Say,  that  was  a  funny 
exam.” 

Punk — “Funny!  then  why  don’t 
you  laugh?” 


GILSON 


The  first  to  drop  to  pre-war  prices. 
The  new  Gilson  Wizard  Engine  is 
a  throttle  governed  kerosene  engine, 
with  built  in  magneto.  It  is  the 
biggest  engine  value  that  has  ever 
been  offered  the  Canadian  farmer. 

It  is  selling  to-day  lower  per  horse 
power  than  before  the  war. 

Other  Gilson  Products  all  Domin¬ 
ate  in  Quality  and  Service. 

Silo  Fillers  Manure  Spreaders 

Silos  Cream  Separators 

Threshers  Feed  Grinders 

Saw  Frames  Pump  Jacks 

etc. 

GILSON  MFG.  CO.  LIMITED 

240  York  Road  Guelph,  Ont. 
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I  ALL  FOR  | 
|  THIRTY  | 

|  Should  you  happen  to  see  a  man  | 
1  take  from  his  pocket  one  of  these  | 
|  $30.00  watches,  you  would  never  ques- 1 

=  a 

|  tion  his  word  if  he  told  you  it  cost  I 
|  two  or  three  times  that  amount — it  1 
|  really  is  just  an  attractive  watch.  | 

|  It  is  just  as  good  as  it  looks  too.  f 

|  The  movement  is  our  15  jewel  “Ser- 1 
|  vice,”  with  Breguet  hairspring,  com- 1 
|  pensating  balance,  etc.,  and  the  case  f 
|  is  open  faced,  very  strong  yet  very  1 
1  thin,  and  is  best  gold  filled,  with  gold  1 
|  thumb  piece,  how  and  joints  where  1 
|  the  greatest  wear  comes.  A  truly  | 
|  great  watch  for  the  money  —  just  1 
|  thirty  dollars.  1 

|  Guaranteed,  of  course  I 

e  ■ 

|  § 

|  . . .  | 

I  Ryrie  Bros,  j 

§  Limited 

(  134-138  Yonge  St. 
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